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MORPHOPHONEMICS OF THE VERB IN RENDILLE 1 

by 

Ronald J. Sim, 

Nairobi, Kenya 


The morphology and morphophonemics of the verb in Rendille are treated; 
of simple stems consisting of a bare root, and of derived stems consisting of 
a root plus an extension affix. Suffix extensions-which may be reflexive-middle, 
causative, agentive-are dealt with in some detail; brief mention is made of prefix 
extensions, in particular the reduplicative. Some notes are included on verbal 
noun forms. Morphophonemic alternations in the verb are examined. Attention 
is drawn to the primacy of a 2-Consonant constraint in Rendille and various 
rule conspiracies designed to prevent violations of this; and rule conspiracies; 
phonotactically constrained consonant metathesis and a ‘peeking rule’. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

This study 2 was prompted by two considerations. First, Heine (1976) was available during a study 
of Konso verbal morphophonemics (Sim, 1977a), and similarities of pattern in the two languages inspired 
interest as well as suggesting lines of analysis which Heine had not developed. Secondly, neither Heine 
(1976) nor Oomen (1977) appeared to record gemination of segments in the verb nor to commit themselves 
to recognizing a benefactive or reflexive-middle formative, 3 both of which features are important in Konso 
for the elucidation of generalizations, and this too influenced the decision to examine the Rendille verb 
with attention to just those details. 4 


2 

The research was carried out in Nairobi during November 1977 while 1 was engaged in work with Summer Institute 
of Linguistics. Bernhard Barchuma Arbele was my language informant. I am grateful to Mrs. Antoinette Oomen for 
this contact, and to Bernhard for his thoughtful and careful help. Also to various people who commented on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 

3 Heine (1976) and Oomen (1977) draw attention to surface forms which are analyzed below as reflexive-middle and 
have dealt with basic forms of most of the other morphemes I discuss. Sasse (1976) recognizes the reflexive-middle 
in Rendille. 

4 It is hoped to make available the vocabulary of some 500 verb roots on which the study was based: Sim (1977b). 
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This paper then attempts to extend the analysis of the Rendille verb by attending to these features. 
However it remains a brief study with a number of loose ends. In particular the role of prefix extensions 
is not well elucidated, and their recognition in compounding is incomplete. Also, the problems arising 
from the juxtaposition of vowels across a morpheme boundary require a lengthier consideration; in general 
this concerns vowel-initial and vowel-final roots. 


2. SYSTEMATIC PHONEMIC SEGMENTS 


2.1. Vowels. 

There are five contrastive vowel qualities, occurring in two lengths. Unlike Oomen (1977), vowel length 
is considered phonemic, and long vowels will be written as digraphs. 

(1) i, ii u, uu 

e, ee o, oo 

a, aa 

2.2. Consonants. 


(2) 

labial 

apical 

palatal 

velar 

pharyng 

glottal 



t 

c 

k 



plosives 

b 

d 

j 

g 





D 





nasals 

m 

n 

ii 

i) 



fricatives 

f 

s 


X 

H 

h 

approximants 

w 

l,r 

y 





D is a retroflexed, post-alveolar plosive, IPA [c^ , which may be lightly glottalised; 
c and/ are the affricates, IPA [tc] and [cfe] respectively; 5 
H is the pharyngeal fricative, IPA [h] ; 

n is known in only three roots: eynasaaw- ‘be surprised’, n aay- ‘be surprised’, and nnr- ‘gash’ (possibly 
the first two of these are derived from the same root). 

As will emerge below, consonant gemination is a feature of the language, with a clear role in the verb 
(its role in other word classes is not discussed). 


5 [tQ] and [d*] rather than [tj] and [dj] , although my informant’s articulation may be influenced by his attitude towards 
Swahili, which has [t/] and [d^J . I assume [ts] and [dz] in Oomen (1978) is a misprint. 
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2.3. Tone. 

Rendille is tonal: little work has been done, however, and in this paper in general only a "prominent- 
high" is marked for any word. 6 


3. VERB CLASSES 


Following Heine (1976) and Oonten (1977), Rendille verbs are divided into two classes: class 1 consist- 
ing of those that inflect by prefixing, and class 2 being those that inflect by suffixation. Some thirteen 
verbs are known to belong to class 1 , 7 which will not be considered here. The remainder are class 2 verbs. 
Full paradigms of verbs will be laid out as follows: 

(3) 1st person sing. 

2nd person sing. 

3rd person sing. masc. 

3rd person sing. fern. 

The scatter of a class 2 root is given in (4). The root tax- ‘push’ is a simple stem chosen for the lack of 
morphophonemic change it exhibits. 


1 st person plural 
2nd person plural 
3rd person plural 


(4) 

affirmative 


negative 


imperative 

tax 

taxa 

a tax in 

ataxlna 

perfect 

taxe 

taxne 

mataxin 

(invariable 


taxte 

tax ten 




taxe 

taxe it 




taxte 




imperfect 

taxa 

taxna 

mataxo 

mataxno 


taxta 

tax tan 

mataxto 

ma tax tan 


taxa 

taxan 

mataxo 

mataxan 


taxta 


mataxto 


subjunctive 

taxo 

taxno 

itaxin 

(invariable 


tax to 

tlx tan 8 




taxo 

taxan 




tax to 




verbal nouns 


tax nan 





tax me 





toxin 




form) 


form) 


6 Compare Oomen (1978). 

See Oomen (1978). It may also be worth recognizing a set of “hybrid verbs,” formed with an adjectival root*followed 
in close-knit sequence by the class 1 verb ‘be’. Thus nucul ‘small’ forms naH a-nucusseHe ‘we are small,’ from underlying 
/nucul-t-eHe/. See Andrzejewski (1969) for hybrid verbs in Somali. 

“The circumflex denotes a falling tone. 
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The distinctive basis of the verbal system is displayed by the perfect, the imperfect, and the subjunctive 
paradigms, 9 and these will be considered first. 


4. SIMPLE VERB STEMS 


4.1 . The Common Cushitic Pattern and the Suffix Conjugation in Rendille. 

The perfect, imperfect and subjunctive aspects exhibit the normal Cushitic “blocking pattern,’" where 
person distinctions are introduced in the block element 10 n, or <j>, and aspect depends on the quality 
of the vowel V. 11 Thus 



sing. 

plural 

1st person 

-V 

-n-V 

2nd person 

-f-V 

-t-Vn 

3rd person masc. 

-V 

-Vn 

3rd person fern. 

-f-V 



In the verbal word, this patterning results in a neutralization of (1) 1st person sing, with 3rd person masc. 
sing, and (2) 2nd person sing, with 3rd person fern. sing. 

The specificity of the aspect marker vowel V can be seen below: 


(6) 


perfect 

imperf. 

subjunct. 12 

sing. 

1st 

•e 

-a 

-o 


2nd 

-e 

-a 

-o 


3rd masc. 

-e 

-a 

-o 


3rd fern. 

-e 

-a 

-o 

plur. 

1st 

-e 

-a 

-o 


2nd 

-c(n) 

-a(n) 

-a(fi) 


3rd 

-e(n) 

-a(n) 



The structure of the verb in these aspects can be summarized by the formula: 
(7) ROOT + Block Element + Aspect Marker Vowel 


9 “Aspect” will be used here simply as a cover term for these paradigms. 

Tucker (1967) speaks of the “blocking pattern.” What I refer to as the “block element” is explained there as an affix 
to the root. In the present discussion of class 2 verbs, the element is suffixed to the root: 
sing. 1st t i plur. 1st n 

2nd f 2nd t 

3rd m. ij> 3rd 

f. t 

11 As seen in (4), tone may play a part in aspect determination. 

lz See below, 5.1.5, for qualification of this in the case of reflexive-middle derived stems; also 7.2.3. 
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Before dealing at length with other forms of the yerb, it is convenient to explore the morphophonemic 
processes operative in the affirmative paradigms of the perfect, imperfect, and subjunctive aspects of 
simple stem verbs. These processes are basic to an understanding of derived stems (see Section 5 below) 
and all imperative and negative forms (see Sections 6 and 7 below). 


4.2. Morphophonemic Processes. 

4.2.1 .The Two Consonant Constraint (2 C constraint). 


This is perhaps the most basic constraint in the phonology of (East) Cushitic languages: that no clusters 
of more than two consonants are permitted. A geminated (long) consonant is treated as a two-consonant 
cluster, and the constraint may be formulated in general terms as 


(8) * CCC or 


* 

C 1 


c 


a gem 


- a gem 


A natural consequence of this is that (lexical) roots ending in either a cluster of two consonants, or a 
geminate consonant, introduce an epenthetic vowel to separate the root from a following consonant, 
e.g. where a block element t or n follows. 13 A morpheme boundary is implicit in potential violations 
of 2 C constraint and the epenthesis can be handled by a rule of the general form of R 1 operating in 
a conspiracy with the 2 C constraint. 14 


R 1 . Epenthesis CC + C -> CC 


The epenthetic vowel is of quality /, although the only examples are given in (9). 

(9) I sent 15 /6reg-e/ 16 

-* 

erge 

you (sg.) sent /6reg-t-c,' 

-* 

ergite 

we sent /6reg-n-e/ 


ergine 

I mixed /wdras-e/ 

— ► 

worse 17 

you (sg.) mixed /wlras-t-e/ 

— V 

wdrsite 

we mixed / wdras-n-e/ 

-> 

worsine 


13 No simple stem verb ending in a geminate consonant is known from among some 500 roots. However, derived stem verbs 
will be seen later to exhibit the appropriate behaviour. See (28) and (42). 

14 The morphology of other word classes has not been studied but it is clear that many processes are more general and not 
restricted to the verb. The extent of the generality and the nature of exceptions awaits attention. As a result, categorial 
restraints are generally not written in this paper. 

ls In fact neither of these roots ends in a cluster in lexical form. Both are subject to the alternation discussed in 4.2. 2.1 
below, which makes them potential violations of the 2 C restraint. All other roots undergoing this alternation remove 
violations as in 4.2.2. 1. 

16 Slashes / / will denote underlying representations, which are kept as close to surface forms as possible. 

17 A low-level rule converts a ► o following w. See also footnote 21. 
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It can be seen that it is contraction of the root from its lexical form that leads to a configuration prohibited 
by the 2 C constraint in the derivation; for these two roots this configuration is removed by z'-epenthesis. 
A number of other roots show a similar alternation, but potential violations of the constraint are avoided 
differently. The matter of root alternations and these mechanisms for avoiding violations of the 2 C con- 
straint will be considered now. 

4.2.2 Root Alternation and Metathesis. 

4.2.2. 1. Alternations. 

In fact the alternations, which are in some cases accompanied by metathesis, 18 can be understood 
as an attempt to meet the restrictions imposed by the 2 C constraint. In Rendille these seem to be semi- 
productive processes, and (10) lists the known examples of class 2 simple stem verbs. 19 




‘I/he’ 20 

‘you(sg)/she’ 

‘we’ 

i. 

‘sleep’ 

drde 

udurte 

udurre 

ii. 

‘see’ 

arge 

agarte 

agarre 

iii. 

‘shiver’ 

Harme 

Hamarte 

Hamarre 

iv. 

‘strike’ 

gudde 

gudubte 

gudubne 

V. 

‘be full’ 

Dirge 

Daragte 

Daragne 

vi. 

‘escape’ 

firDe 

ftriDDe 

firinne 

vii. 

‘share’ 

gisme 

gisante 

gtsanne 

viii. 

‘be ignorant’ 

adalme 

adalante 

adalanne 

ix. 

‘plait’ 

jfrfe 

jirifte 

jirifne 

X. 

‘knock down’ 

asd-lugde 

asd-lugutte 

asd-liigunne 

xi. 

‘feel pain’ 21 

bolxe 

bdloxte 

bdloxne 

xii. 

‘begin’ 

iimHe 

umaHte 

umaHne 


(iv-xii) involve only alternation; (i-iii) involve both alternation and metathesis. The alternations are 
summarized in (1 1). 


(11) alternation and metathesis 

alternation only 22 

i. 

rd ~ d + V + rt 

iv. dd ~ d + V + bt 22 

ii. 

rg ~ g + V + rt 

v. rg ~ r + V + gt 

iii. 

rm~m + V + rt 

vi. rD ~ r + V+Z)(() M 


18 Heine (1976) discusses the process of metathesis. While what is said here does not fully explicate the process, it is found 
to be more widespread and not simply concerned with r and H as he suggests. Also, I attempt here a phonotactically 
motivated explanation. 

19 Brief mention is made of derived stem verbs in 5.3. 

^The form of the root in columns two and three cannot occur in column one. However, the verbal noun form with 
-nfin may occur in two forms, e.g. arginttn ~ igamtn ‘seeing’. See section 8 below. 

21 Heine and Oomen both phonemicise this root as bolox-. The first vowel is phonetic [u] and the second phonetic [o] . 

22 Display (11) shows forms where the block element is t. 

23 gudde ~ gudubte requires some explanation. Sequences of [plosive] [ plosive] are few; some of these may be expected 
to assimilate. 1 posit here V-deletion without metathesis, followed by assimilation. The derivation is as follows: 

/gudub-e/ — > *gudbe — r gudde 

^Bracketed consonants ( ) undergo further assimilation. 
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(ll)contd. alternation only 

vii. sm ~ x + V + {m)t 
vlii. Im ~ / + V + (m)t 

ix. r/~ r + V +/f 

x. gt~g + V + tt 

xi. lx ~ / + V +xt 

xii. rnH~m+V+Ht 

An explanation based on the lexical form of the root being the contracted form would require a V-copying 
process; (vii) and (xii) present difficulty here. More importantly, an explanation of the metathesis is 
implausible in the light of a comparison of (ii) and (v). 

However, if the uncontracted form of the root is taken as the lexical form— the right-hand forms in 
(1 1)— then the contraction can be fairly plausibly explained as V-deletion, and the metathesis also is capable 
of a phonotactic explanation (see below, 4.22.2). 

The restraints placed on the V-deletion by the environment are noteworthy. First, generally (but not 
invariably), the vowel to be deleted must be of the same quality as the vowel in the preceding syllable. 
A corollary of this is that the process can only occur with roots of at least two syllables. 

Secondly, the two consonants which cluster must both be ungeminated, and the second of these must 
not be followed by either a consonant or a word boundary. These restrictions are imposed by the 2 C 
constraint. 

R 2' accomplishes the V-deletion by incorporating this degree of constraint. 

R2'. V-deletion W { <p j Vj 


However, this fails to make explicit the role of the 2 C constraint and perhaps the better formalization 
would be to set up a rule R 2 operating in conspiracy with the 2 C constraint. 

R2. V-deletion Vj ■+ 0 j VjC C+ 


C, 
-gem 


n; 


C 2 

■gemj 
ROOT 


Two counter-examples to the restriction on vowel quality are (vii) and (xii). 

A number of roots are known which do not undergo this V-deletion and which suggest that R 2 must 
be further restricted to exclude deletion of a long vowel, to exclude formation of a geminate consonant, 25 
to exclude roots derived by prefix extensions (below 5.4), and to exclude contraction of any monosyllabic 
root having the reduplicative (below 5.5). 


25 This must be qualified: some roots do not contract even when this would be predicted by the explanation given. Also 
it should be noted that there is one counterexample to this avoidance: the forms gollice and gololice ‘I fed’ (causative) 
are both known. 
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42.2.2. Metathesis. 

The relevant examples from (10) are repeated below. 

(12) ‘I slept’ /ildur-e/ -»• *udre -> urde 

‘I saw’ /igar-a/ -r *agre -*■ arge 

‘I shivered’ /Hdmar-e/ -+ *Hamre -y Hdrme 

The metathesis is suggested as an attempt to remove non-permissible clusters which have been formed by 
the previous V-deletion process contracting the root. This can be supported by several pieces of evidence. 

First, it affords a rationalization of the surface forms of agar- ~ arg- ‘see’ and Darag- ~ Darg- ‘be full’. 
That is, a contracted form *agr- contains a non-permissible cluster, and this is removed by metathesis. 

Secondly, an examination of permissible clusters in Rendille suggests certain non-permissible sequences. 
The schema in (13) summarizes the known clustering possibilities within the morpheme. 26 


Cr 

C 2 :plOS. 

fric. 

nasal. 

post-alv. 

approxim. 

approxim. 

X 

X 

x(«) 

X 

X 

nasal 

X 

x(h) 


x(/z) 


laryngJIJi 

X 

x(s) 

x(m) 



plosive 

X 

x(s) 




fric. 

x(s) 

x(s) 





Attested clusters are marked by “x”. The parenthesized segments («), ( m ), (s) indicate that such sequences 
are only known with these segments as one member. The indication ( h ) indicates that only homorganic 
sequences are known in these cases. The sequence [fricative] [ fricative] is only known with s as second 
member. 

While no rigorous generalization can be made, there seems to be a real basis for positing certain sequen- 
ces to be non-permissible. Two examples will demonstrate the application of this. Perhaps the clearest 
case concerns the non-permissibility of * [non-approximant] [approximant] . This excludes such clusters 
as undergo metathesis in (12) above. Thus: *gr, *dr, *mr, and this can be extended by the data in (14) 
below. 

(14) ‘bag’ ugdr ; plural: urgo *ugro 

‘clothing’ dafar ; plural: darfd *dafro 

‘eat!’ aHam ; plural: atamHin *ataHmin 


Thus a constraint * [non-approximant] [approximant] can be posited and any violation of this resulting 
from application of R 2 is entry to a metathesis rule. 


26 Known dusters include: lb, Id, Ij, ID, Im, If, lx, IH, Iw, ly, rb, rd, rg, rt, rk, rD, rm, rn, rf, rs, rx, rH, rl, ws, yn, Hb, Ht, 
Hs, xs, sk, sm, fl, tjg, rjk, gx, nj, nd, nt, nD, ns, mb, mH, bd, bg, bs, bH, gd, gt, ks. Some gaps can be filled by reference 
to the assimilation processes discussed in this paper, and other gaps may be filled by a larger corpus. It is felt at this 
stage that a formalization in terms of distinctive features would be premature. The known clusters are taken from Heine 
(1976) and Sim (1977b). 
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Secondly, the cluster * [fricative] [nasal] is unknown and expected to be non-permissible; [nasal] 
[fricative] clusters are limited to the homorganic sequences ns and ijx. It seems reasonable to predict 
sequences mx/xm and nx/xn to be non-permissible also. 27 This affords an explanation of the data in (15). 


(15) ‘neck’ luxum ; plural: luxumo *luxmo (cf. Konso: xolm - ) 

*liimxo 

‘sinew’ buxun ; plural buxund *buxno 

*bunxo 

Now, if clusters *mx, *xm, *nx, *xn are non-permissible, a metathesis rule cannot resolve non-per- 
missible forms which would be introduced by the V-deletion rule discussed already. In cases such as (15) 
then, entry to the V-deletion rule R 2 is excluded on the grounds that the metathesis rule which follows, 
cannot remove the non-permissible forms. Here is an interesting case of a “peeking rule” in the sense 
of Hill (1970), where a “peek” at the output of the metathesis rule determines entry to the previous 
rule R 2. 

Finally, all other known cases of contraction conform to the formation of known, permissible clusters, 
without resorting to metathesis. Thus: 


(16) 


‘ram’ 

Heltm plurals: 

Helm 6 

‘tear(n.)’ 

Him 

ilmo 

'shoulder blade’ 

garab 

garbo 

‘ear’ 

nabaH 

nabHd 

‘charcoal’ 

jil&H 

jilHo 


In conclusion then, a second basic constraint should be formulated within the phonology of Rendille, 
one that formalizes the permissible consonant clusters and thereby defines the non-permissible clusters. 
A metathesis rule must then be in conspiracy with this constraint so that it operates only in cases of vio- 
lation of this restriction on permitted sequences. R 3 provides a simple formulation of such a rule, which, 
under the conspiracy provided by the permissible clusters constraint, will only apply in cases of violation, 
and will not re-apply if the first application resolves the violation. 

R3 Metathesis Cj C 2 -*■ ^2^1 

Indeed, R 2 and R 3 must both enter into this conspiracy, so that if a first application of R 3 does 
not remove a violation, then neither R 2 nor R 3 is to be applied to the derivation of forms. R 2 then 
may operate only where (a) its output does not violate the permissibility constraint or (b) any violations 
are removed by R 3. In other words, the output of R 3 acts as a phonotactic constraint upon the input 
to R 2. 


27 • • — 

I am considering morpheme internal clusters here. The restriction to homorganic sequences does not apply across a 
morpheme boundary. The exclusion of nx/xn implies that the adjustment of phonemic nx to phonetic [q.\] is disallowed. 


This constraint may be formalized as * 

P +nas 


’ +cont 


a grave 


+voice 


$ ant 


- a grave 


. 


- <3 ant j 


That is, the possibility of the two segments in a [nasal) [fricativej cluster differing in their values of grave and anterior 
is disallowed. 
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4.23. Assimilations Due to the Block Element. 

There are a number of assimilatory processes resulting from the introduction of the block element 
t or n, which will be considered in turn. (Note that these apply only to the block element (cf. the verbal 
noun form -ri&n, in Section 7 below). 

4 .2 .3 . 1 . t- Assmilia tions. 


This includes the forms 2nd person singular and plural and 3rd person feminine singular. 


(a) The apicals and palatals f, 28 d, s, j, and D assimilate the block element completely to themselves. 
No root is known ending in c. (Compare 5 .3 for a different assimilation with stem-final c). 

Relevant data includes that in (17). 


(17) 


“you pulled’ 

/jfit-t-e/ 

-> 

jfitte 29 

‘you shaved’ 

/Hdad-t-e/ 

-* 

Hdadde 

‘you rested’ 

/nds-t-e/ 


nasse 

‘you tried’ 

/kdj-t-e/ 

-> 

kajje 

‘you tied’ 

/HiD-t-e/ 


HiDDe 

‘you passed the day’ 

/HdD-t-e/ 


HaDDe 


The following rule achieves this. 


R4. f-assimilation 


A feature specification 



- vocalic 
+coronal 

- nasal 


c, about which nothing is known. 


dd 
-< ss 

a 


would be useful here, apart from the case of root-final 


(b) The lateral/ followed by t . 30 


(18) Vou will give birth’ 

‘you will decorate’ 
‘you will carve’ 


/Dll-t-a/ 

/kiilkul-t-a/ 

/ydel-t-a/ 


Dissa 

kulkussa 

yeessa 


r is included in order to recognize the generality of the process. 

There is a general phonetic rule reducing long vowels to semi-long before CC, C-gem, or C# . 

^This process is operative in noun morphology also: /maxabal-ti / -*■ maxabassi ‘the woman who ...’. Oomen offers 

one exception (personal communication): ricultisa ‘his smallness’, ricul and nucul seem to be freely variant forms, 
in which case it is worth noting that the exception does not extend to the hybrid-verb form /a-nucul-t-eHe/ -*■ a- 
nucusseHe “you are small’. 
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R 5 . //-assimilation 1+ t -y ss 31 

(c) Root-final nasals assimilate to the block element in point of articulation, although no roots are 
known ending in n or ij. 32 


(19) 

‘you ground’ 

/tum-t-e/ 

y tunte 


‘you got wet’ 

/xuyyam-t-e/ 

y xuyyante 


‘you played’ 

/ girdam-t-e/ 

y gird ante 

R 6. 

nasal-assimilation 

m + t 

-* nt 



4 .2 .3 .2 . n- Assimilations . 


This refers to first person plural forms. 

(a) Root-final t and D assimilate completely to following n. It is necessary to consider a variety of 
data here. 


(0 

‘we stole’ 

/ Hdt-n-e/ 

• -* 

Hanne 


‘we dug’ 

/xdt-n-e/ 


xonne 


‘we paid’ 

/kut-n-e/ 


kunne 


‘we won’ 

/gut-n-e/ 


gunne 


‘we pulled’ 

/jiit-n-e/ 


jfinne 

(ii) 

‘we tied’ 

/HfD-n-e/ 

-> 

Htinne 


‘we passed the day’ 

/HdD-n-e/ 


Haamie 

(Hi) 

‘we spoke’ 

/y£eD-n-e/ 


yienne 


‘we were happy’ 

/HamdaD-n-e/ 


Hamdanne 


‘we escaped’ 

/ffriD-n-e/ 

->• 

firinne 


A straightforward rule such as R 7 is required. 


R 7. 


f/\ 

w 


n n 


However from the data in (20)(ii) it is clear that a V-lengthening rule 33 is operative also, for roots ending 
in D. This seems to be restricted to CVC roots, and poses problems as to the exact form and order of 
the necessary rules. However, a compensatory V-lengthening rule R 8 can be roughly formulated, and 
ordered to precede R 7. 


31 R. Hetzron has drawn my attention to the situation in Somali, where / + t — J, and suggests the changes It -*■ /— ► 
s as one phonetically plausible explanation here. 

Any nasal becomes homorganic with a following consonant across a morpheme boundary. Within the morpheme only 
homorganic sequences occur. A feature notation rule readily captures this generality. The loan soom- ‘read’ from Swahili 
soma ‘read!’ also assimilates. See note 34 below. 

33 

A similar situation exists in Konso, where assimilation of Konso implosives with a following block element involves 
compensatory vowel lengthening also. See Sim (1977a). Rendille D and the implosive D in Konso are reflexes of the 
same Proto East Cushitic segment. 
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R 8. V -> [ + long ] / [C /D/] + n 

/ R R 


An alternative solution would be to set up a conspiracy such that monosyllabic Z)-final roots 
which are input to R 7 are obligatory input also to R 8, (which then may be substantially simplified 
to V -* [+ long]), but only those roots are input to R 8. 

Note that the other coronals discussed in 4.2.3. 1 (a), i.e. s, d, and /, do not undergo n-assimilation. 


(21) ‘we rested’ 

‘we tried’ 
‘we shaved’ 


nasne 

kajne 

Haadne 


(b) l and r assimilate following n completely to themselves; with r it is an optional rule. 


(22) ‘we gave birth’ 

‘we carved’ 

‘we opened’ 
‘we saw’ 


/Del-n-e/ 
/yeel-n-e/ 
/fur-n-e/ 
l& gar-n-e/ 


-> Delle 

-»■ yeelle 
-* furre ~ fume 
-r agarre ~ agarne 


H 

+ 

n 

->• 


W 




i "/ 


(c) Root-final nasals assimilate completely to following «. 34)35 


(23) ‘we ground’ 

‘we aimed’ 
‘we ran off 


/tum-n-e/ 
/bim-n-e/ 
/i iaam-n-e/ 


tunne 

binne 

naanne 


R 10. 


m + n 


nn 


From the scatter given in (4) for the root t&x- ‘push’, it can be seen that two forms of the verbal noun 
-tdxnSn, taxme— introduce a similar phonological environment to that in R 7-10. However, no assimilation 
takes place in the verbal noun forms with root-final l. D and m do assimilate, and r may optionally. 36 


34 Rendille soom- ‘read’ and chora ‘write’ are borrowed from the Swahili forms soma and chora with the same meanings. 
These loans undergo the morphonemic changes discussed in rules M 6, 9, 10, suggesting that these rules are percepts 
of the native speaker. 

35 Root final n and n have not been found. 

36 

Consonants may be ranked according to the assimilation processes to which they are subject. 
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5. DERIVED STEM VERBS 


Here the reflexive-middle and causative stems are dealt with, i.e. the suffix extension elements which 
immediately follow the verb root. 37 * 38 The prefix extensions are mentioned next, and finally the redup- 
licative. 


5.1. The Reflex ive-M iddle 39 

Heine (1976) avoids recognizing a reflexive-middle morpheme, although he presents relevant data, 
suggesting that such verbs be treated as a sub-group. Oomen (1977) and (1978) develops this into her 
Class 2 B verbs, which she further subdivides into 2 Ba and 2 Bb, on the basis that the latter subgroup 
displays a surface form ending in -so in the imperative singular. 40 

It is preferable to recognize a separate morpheme, whose role is broadly that of benefactive or reflexive- 
middle, and since the morpheme is semi-productive (as is the causative) all sub-classifications of Class 2 
verbs can be dispensed with. Roots that are obligatorily reflexive-middle (or obligatorily causative) are 
a matter for the lexicon. In short then, when the productive nature of the morpheme and the derived 
stem nature of such verbs are recognized, there is no need to subdivide Class 2. Such derived stems intro- 
duce regularities which can be readily explained by rule. The occurrence of the element -s- in some stems, 
with the reflexive-middle is discussed in 5.2 below. 

Hayward (1975) indicates four functions of the reflexive-middle morpheme 41 in c Afar, Oromo, and 
Somali, which are discernible in Rendille also. 

5.1.1. Autobenefactive Use. 

This, the middle voice proper, 

“indicates that the subject of the clause performs the action or participates in the event 
denoted by the verb expressly for his own benefit.” (Hayward 1975:209). 


37 These two apparently cannot co-occur, although either can occur with the simple reflexive prefix extension is-. Thus 
isxabte ‘it became solid’ (= ‘it caught itselD derives from /is-xab-aD-e/, and isDagce ‘he ambushed’ derives from /is-Dag- 
lc-e/. 

38 The terms “reflexive-middle” and below “auto-benefactive” are taken over from Hayward (1975). 

^“Reflexive-middle” seems to be the most appropriate cover term, since it subsumes “benefactive,” a term which, alone, 
is rather too specific for application to some derived stems. For Galab (Dasenech), Sasse (1976) has used the term 
“subjective” for a similar form. 

^It is the s that is distinctive for her: the final vowel occurs in all her class 2 B verbs in imperative singular. See below, 
Section 6. At best this is an insufficient criterion, since it fails to distinguish s-final roots from Class 2 B. 

41 The fourth of these, comprising denominal and deadjectival stems he considers as incorporating a verbalizing affix 
of identical shape to that of the reflexive-middle. However, he later suggests that this inchoativizing role arose out 
of an extension of the role of the reflexive-middle. He is able in c Afar to distinguish two formatives on formal grounds. 
This is not yet possible in Rendille, although the matter has bearing in any treatment of what 1 have already referred 
to as “hybrid verbs.” 
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In Rendille a number of stems clearly have this connotation, as is seen in the wide range of concepts 
in (24) , 42 


‘marry’ (=build house for self) 

DisD- 

‘kiss’ 

DongaD- 

‘rape’ 

lagdaD- 

‘boast’ (=describe self for own benefit) 

is-ceegD- 

‘send for’ 

ergaD- 

‘hunt’ 

eysaD-, 

‘cheat’ 

ekkesD.- 

‘burn for self 

gitbD- 


While in some cases the auto-benefactive sense is idiosyncratic, e.g. ‘marry’, and in others the simple 
stem is not used ( *Dong -), this function is otherwise productive. Simple stems such as gub- ‘burn’, gat- 
‘buy’, jiit- ‘puli’, xot- ‘dig’ can also take the reflexive middle morpheme with a clearly auto-benefactive 
addition to their meaning. 

5.1.2. Reflexive Use. 

This 


“indicates that the subject necessarily performs the action denoted by the verb upon 
himself, or that he performs some action which usually requires volition on his part 
and only ever involves his own person.” (Hayward 1975:21 1). 

Epistemic verbs and many verbs of body function or response belong here. 


(25) ‘bathe’ (=wash self) 

‘warm self 
‘smile’ 

‘breathe’ 

‘learn’ 

‘believe’ 

‘decorate self 
‘comb’ (own hair) 

5.1.3. Idiosyncratic Use. 


DtxD- 

DaHamdoD- 

musD- 

nebsaD- 

abD- 

rumeesD — rumeysdD- 

kulkulDr 

ftlDr 


The verbs listed here tend to be intransitive (the event carried out by or upon the grammatical subject). 
Often there is no simple stem, or the derived stem meaning is idiosyncratic in comparison. 


42 

These stems are cited in the surface forms of the 1st person singular. D or aD is the reflexive-middle morpheme. 
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(26) ‘catch’ xabD- 

‘throw spear’ tarbaD- 

‘go’ IrD- 

‘go back’ noxD- 

‘go near’ sooDowaaD- 

‘be finished’ (=dying) massaD- 


5.1.4. Denominal/Deadjectival Use. 

The central idea seems to be that of “being or becoming a certain state”. While on the one hand the 
clear verbalizing role tempts one to think in terms of a second morpheme homophonous with the reflexive- 
middle, there is a close connection semantically with a reflexive: ‘becoming thin’ is close to ‘thinning 
oneself’ (the first is presumably involuntary). Lack of formal grounds for separating this function leads 
one to consider it as an extension of the role of the reflexive-middle. 43 


‘be ill’ 

xannaD- 

cf. 

‘illness’: 

xanaat 

‘be thin’ 

roxxaD- 

cf. 

‘thin’: 

roxxan 

‘become green’ 

ulHaaD- 

cf. 

‘green’: 

uleH 


As suggested above, there is a blurring of functions, and it is not always simple to decide to which 
of these four any one stem belongs. 


5.1 .5. The Form of the Reflexive-Middle. 


The following paradigms of the perfect aspect make clear the variety of surface forms. 


(28) 



xab 

xatm- 

amans- 4S 

HalalDu- 

Roots 


‘catch’ 

‘be ill’ 

‘yawn’ 

‘chew’ : 

derived stem 

1st sg. 

xdbDe 

xannaDe 

amansaDe 

HalalDuuDe 


2nd 

xabatte 

xannatte 

amansatte 

HalalDuutte 


3rd m. 

xabte 

xannate 

amansate 

HalalDuute 


3rd f. 

xabatte ' 46 

xannatte 

amansatte 

HalalDilutte 


1st pi. 

xabanne 

xannanne 

amamdnne 

HalalDuunne 


2nd pi. 

xabatten 

xannatten 

amansdtten 

HalalDuutten 


3rd pi. 

xdbten 

xannaten 

amansaten 

HalalDuuten 



gloss 


(a) Much generality can be abstracted by setting up an underlying representation dD for the formative. 47 
The display (29) below summarizes much of the generality underlying the divergent surface forms. 


43 

Note that in hybrid verbs, the morpheme is frequently dropped from perfect aspect forms. 

44 

Cp. Konso xapt- ‘throw’. 

4S Note the s. See 5.2 below. 

^Heine (1976) records a vowele in 3rd person feminine singular forms. This may be a matter of dialect. 

47 

This is the form set up for Konso (Sim 1977a), where it more often approximates to the surface form. Cp. Hayward’s 
recognition of a “vowel -D/t” shape (Hayward 1975). His arguments seem preferable to those of Bliese (1973). 
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(29) Following root-final / CC \ , - . . , n 

\ „ > the surface form is aD 

{ C-gem J 

C the surface form is D 

V the surface form is VD 

Thus, the 2 C rule is operative, and is the major generalization not recognized by Heine or Oomen. 
Where the root ends in an ungeminated consonant, there is vowel deletion and clustering of consonants. 
This is developed below, in the remainder of this section. 

(b) A distinction is created 48 between 1st person singular and 3rd person masculine singular. This 
only occurs in Rendille with reflexive-middle stems. A rule such as R 1 1 is required. 


< REF-MID > 

< 3rd PERS > 

< MASC/PL > 

As noted in R 1 1 , the reflexive-middle surfaces with a t in 3rd person plural forms also. 

(c) The aspect vowel in the subjunctive forms is characteristically i rather than o as elsewhere (see 
Section 3 above, data block (4)), in reflexive-middle stems. Note that the same alternation is true also 
of the negative imperfect forms (7.2.3 below). 

(d) The surfacing of a vowel a in forms of the reflexive-middle is subject to the restriction imposed 
by the 2 C constraint. First, in any environment with a following block element t or n or where the 
root terminates in a consonant cluster or geminate consonant, the vowel cannot be deleted. The schema 
in (30) summarizes these environments: 

(30) C + C + C (a following block element) 

CC + C + (a preceding cluster) 

Secondly, only in the environment of (31) can the vowel be deleted. 

(31) VC + C+V 



If the influence of the 2 C constraint in the phonology of Rendille is recognized as forming a basic 
constraint, then again the postulation of a V-deletion rule R 12 in conspiracy with the 2 C constraint 
derives the correct surface forms. The environmental restriction in (31) is a consequence of the 2 C con- 
straint, and need not be explicitly stated in R 12. 


R 12 V 





C 

< EXT S > 


< EXT S > restricts the deletion to the case of suffix extensions. (In 5.3 below R 12 will be seen to 
apply also to causative stems). 

48 This also occurs in 1st person and 3rd person masc. singular forms in c Afar; see also Hayward (1975) and Bliese (1973). 
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(e) In cases where this deletion cannot apply, the reflexive-middle D assimilates completely to a follow- 
ing block element according to the t- and n- assimilation rules R 4 and R 7 respectively. 

Where the vowel of the reflexive-middle is deleted, a consonant cluster is formed with the root -final 
consonant. 

(32) ‘1 caught’ 

'I was born’ 

‘I went’ 

'I married (=built 
myself a house)’ 

(f) Certain assimilations may take place in this surface cluster. First, in 3rd person masculine and plural 
forms, where D surfaces as t according to R 1 1, the normal f-assimilation rules then apply. 

(33) ‘they shaved’ /Haad-aD-en/ -» /HaadDen/ -»• /Haadten/ -*■ Haatten 

‘he stalked’ / kol-aD-e / -» / kolDe / -* / kolte / -* kosse 

‘he sat down’ / orrom-aD-e / -> / orromDe / -> / orromte / -* orronte 

In forms where R 11 does not apply, i.e. for 1st person sg., a root-extension assimilation is operative 
for roots ending in t and d (D can be included for completeness). 

(34) ‘I shaved’ / Haad-aD-e / -*• / HaadDe / -*■ HaaDDe 

‘I pulled for myself /jiit-aD-e -/ -» / jiitDe / -» jiiDDe 

‘1 revenged myself / mog (a)gud-aD-a / -> /moggudDe/ -*■ mog guDDe 

‘I sat down’ / orrom-aD-e / ->■ / orromDe / orronDe 

(In both (33) and (34) note that the root final nasal assimilates to the following consonant in point of 
articulation.) This root/extension assimilation requires rule R 13: 

d \ + D e -> DD 

D \ 

(g) There is assimilation, in vowel-final roots, of the vowel in the reflexive-middle to the root-final 
vowel, with formation of a long vowel. This vowel assimilation rule is formulated as R 14: 

R 14. V -»• V' / V' + 

(h) Finally, an examination of the data in (28) reveals that tone also plays a surface role in reflexive- 
middle forms. Various explanatory derivations could be compared, but at present it will only be noted 
that stems whose roots end in a single consonant (ungeminated) bear a prominent high tone on the root. 
In other stems, the prominent high appears on the vocalic segment of the reflexive-middle formative. 

R15. ( ' ) • • C C ( ext ) ( ) . . C C ( ext ) 



/ xab-aDe / 
/ Del-aD-e / 
/ ir-aD-e / 

/ Dis-aD-e / 


-»■ xabDe 
-> DelDe 
-* irDe 
-> DisDe 
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5.2. The Affix s with Reflexive-Middle Stems. 

The recognition of a morpheme of this shape and the nature of its role is difficult for several reasons. 
Only in fifteen stems with the reflexive-middle is this latter preceded by an s element. No case has been 
recognized of its occurrence in the absence of the reflexive-middle. 

In only four of the known examples does a clear-cut, readily related simple stem occur for compar- 
ison: 49 


(35) ‘stand up’ 

/ tdlol-s-dD- / 

> 

tolossaD- cf. 

tolol- 

‘stand’ 

‘eat’ 

/ golol-s-aD- / 

> 

golossaD- 

golol- 

‘eat’ 





( golol , 

‘food’) 

‘keep for oneself 

/ gil-s-aD- / 

> 

gissdD- 

gil- 

‘put in’ 

‘intend, plan for self 

/ tol-s-aD- / 


tossdD- 

tol 

‘plan’ (noun) 

In two other cases it is more 

difficult to derive 

the surface form of the verb from known cognates 

which do not have a segment s. 






(36) ‘I believed’ 

rumeesDe 

cp. 

rum 

‘truth’ 


‘I praised’ 

kalaneesDe 


kalat 

‘praise’ (N) 


There is some plausibility in the derivation of at least the first 

of these from a causative: 50 


(37) ‘truth’ (N) 

rum 





‘make true (V) 

rum-(ee)s 


(causative) 



‘make true for oneself 

rumeesD- 





(=believe) 






In seven cases, a cognate noun also exhibits an s: 





(38) 

Verb 


Noun 



‘breath’ 

nebs&D- 


nebsi 



‘blink’ 

dumunsaD- 


dumunsi 



*yawn’ 

amansdD- 


amansi 



‘number/count’ 

ekkaysdD- 


ekkaas 



‘spit’ 

bidixs&D- 


bidixsi 



‘hunt’ 

eys&D- 


eysi 



‘prayer/pray’ 

weysdD - S1 ~ weesD- 

weysi 




For at least nebs- ‘breath’, the proto-Afroasiatic root n-p-H - suggests that the s be here recognized as 
belonging to the root. In the others, the weight of evidence is in this direction also. 

In the two remaining cases, no cognate forms have been recognized: 

(39) ‘wear’ gessaD- 

‘pay attention’ DagansaD- (but cf. ‘hear’ Dag-) 

do 

Note that all these roots end in l. The assimilation is 1 + s -> ss. 

S0 This is the derivation in Boran, from a non-cognate: / Duga-is-ad-/ -> DugeefaD- ‘believe’. 
sl These two forms are discussed in note 58. 
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The clearest data is in (35) above. The following display (40) shows a little more clearly the relationship 
between simple and derived stems for these examples. 

(40) simple stems derived stems 


‘put in’ 

gil- 

‘put in/keep for oneself 

gil-s-aD- 

‘feed’ 

golol- 

‘feed oneself (=eat) 

goIol-s-aD- 

‘stand’ 

tolol- 

‘stand up’ (oneself) 

tolol-s-aD- 

‘plan’ (noun) 

tol 

‘plan for self 

tol-s-aD- 


This is slight evidence on which to conclude that the role of s is to introduce another agentive, 52 but 
it is not implausible. Thus: 

(41) gil- ‘put in’ requires one agent: ‘someone put in . . ’ 



[ + Ag] 

gissaD- ‘put in for oneself requires two agents, although they have a single referent: 


S 



[+Ag] 


52 See Hayward’s treatment of this. 
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This treatment incidentally suggests a reason for the co-occurrence of s with a subset of reflexive-middle 
stems: s is required in those reflexive-middle stems whose simple stems would not normally require more 
than one agentive noun phrase. Since the function of the causative may be taken as introducing an agent- 
ive, 53 s forms are not expected in that construction. 

5.3. The Causative. 


The following paradigms make clear the major surface forms to be accounted for. 



kar- 

xorx- 

goll- 

goo- 

: Root 


‘cook’ 

‘swallow’ 

‘feed’ 

‘cut’ 

: derived stem meaning 

1st sg. 

karee 

xorxice 

gollice 

gooce 


2nd 

karisse 

xorxisse 

gollisse 

goosse 


3rd m. 

karee 

xorxice 

gollice 

gooce 


3rd f. 

karisse 

xorxisse 

gollisse 

goosse 


1st pi. 

karinne 

xorxlnne 

gollfnne 

gdonne 


2nd 

karissen 

xorxissen 

gollissen 

goossen 


3rd 

karcen 

xorxicen 

gollfcen 

goocen 



(a) Setting up an underlying form fc allows statement of many generalizations. The usual neutralization 
of 1st person singular with 3rd person masculine is maintained. Otherwise generalizations similar to those 
that were made above (5.1 .5) for the reflexive-middle are applicable here also: 

(43) Following 

monosyllabic CVC the surface form is c 

( polysyllabic roots | 

root-final -CC r the surface form is ic 

-WC j 

root-final V the surface form is Vc ~yc 

The difference between this and the corresponding summary (29) for the reflexive-middle, lies in the 
closer constraints placed on roots whose final consonant clusters with the causative c. Thus, of consonant-- 
final roots, only those that are monosyllabic and whose vowel is short, undergo vowel deletion and con- 
sequent clustering of the causative c with the root final consonant. 54 The Vowel Deletion Rule, R 12, 
in 5.1 .5 (d) must then be subject to this additional constraint. 

The data in (44) illustrates this constraint on vowel deletion. 


(44) T herded’ yuubice 

‘I grazed (tr.)’ yaaxice 

‘I dried (tr.)’ angagice 

'I greeted’ baridice 


S3 It seems likely that s is a causative morpheme. See Boran, for instance, where 1st cycle causatives pattern in a similar 
way. 

S4 An alternative analysis would be to set up c as the underlying form of the causative, in which case surface forms are 
derived by i-epenthesis rather than V-deletion, in the second set of environments listed in (43). In deriving a form such 
as karisse, ‘you cooked’ from / kar-c-te / the epenthetic vowel can be correcUy inserted if epenthesis operates from the 
the root outwards. However it is difficult in this analysis to account satisfactorily for the alternations in the 1st person 
forms recorded in (49), and summarized in (43) for root final vowels. 
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(b) Assimilations of the causative c with the block element (see data in (42) above) require the formula- 
tion of two further rules. 

R 16. c + t -> ss 

R 17. c + n -* nn 

As with the reflexive-middle, assimilation with the block element is ordered to precede V-deletion 
and clustering with root-final consonants in roots of the shape (C)VC. 

(c) Assimilation of the root-final consonant with the causative c is known in the cases in (45). Note 
that these are all monosyllabic roots with a short vowel, i.e. they are input to the Vowel Deletion Rule 
R 12. 



fit- 

jit- 

sid- 

git- 

Hol- 

xom- 


‘make straight’ 

‘extinguish’ 

‘carry’ 

‘put in’ 

‘bargain’ 

‘make straight’ 

lst/3rd m. 

ftcce ss 

jtcce ss 

stcce ss 

gtsse 

Hosse 

xdnce 

2nd/3rd f. 

fttisse 

jt tisse 

stdisse 

gtlisse 

Holisse 

xdmisse 

1st pi. 

ft tinne 

jt tinne 

stdinne 

gtlinne 

HSlinne 

xSminne 

3rd pi. 

ftccen 

jtccen 

slccen 

gtssen 

Hdssen 

xdncen 


Root -final / is known on some occasions not to assimilate, in violation of the regularity postulated 
in (45): 

(46) *1 caused (him) to remember’ kasoelce 

‘I caused (him) to sew it’ tolce s6 

‘I caused (him) to skin it’ xalce S6 

If the assimilated forms in (45) aie taken as the normal case, rule R 18 can be formalized: 

R 18. t + c -+ cc 

Assimilation with root-final D seems to be avoided: HiD- ‘tie’ is the only monosyllabic root noted 
and the form aHiDice is the form suggested by the informant. 57 The only other case noted is with root 
firiD- ‘escape’, where only the contracted form of the root appears on the surface. Thus 

(47) ‘I made (him) escape’ firDice 

■you made (him) escape’ firDisse 

‘we made (him) escape’ firDinne 


ss The point here is that no phonetic transcription would allow recovery of the root-final consonant. The argument does 
not rest on the accuracy of the phonemicized transcription adopted here. 

^The forms tolce and xalce are not in regular use. Constructions such as ‘ “skin it!” I told him’ are preferred. 

57 The form a- is a focus marker. This form is not in use apparently; again the construction noted in footnote 56 is pre- 
ferred. 
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This extends the treatment in 4.2. 2.1 above. Here in (47) the underlying stem is firiD-ic-, which provides 
the environment necessary for the Root Contraction R 2 to occur. This rule then can be ordered to precede 
the Vowel Deletion Rule R 12. The ordering of t- and n-Assimilation Rules is unaffected. Here again 
the pervasiveness of the 2 C constraint in the phonology of Rendille is apparent. 

Root-final s and r do not assimilate: 


(48) ‘I made (him) rest (=1 took his load)’ 
'I cooked’ 


nasce 

karce 


(d) Causative stems derived from vowel-final roots surface in a variety of forms. 


(49) 

‘recounted (tale)’ 

‘swallowed’ 

‘spoiled’ 

‘loosened’ 

‘renewed’ 


1st person 

Hawdyce ~Hawooce 
xorxeyce ~ xorxiice 
suufayce ~ suujaace 
futennayce ~ futennaace 
Husubnayce ~ ? 


2nd person 

Hawdosse 

xorxi(i)sse 

suujdasse 

futenn&asse 

Husubnaasse 


Two general processes are operative. First, there may be complete assimilation of the vowel of the 
causative to the final vowel of the root, with formation of a single long vowel. This is covered by R 14, 
set up for the same assimilation in reflexive-middle stems. Secondly, the vowel of the causative may diph- 
thongize following a root-final vowel. 

R 19. ic -y yc / V + 

As can be seen from (49), the resultant forms are generally in variation where there is no block element. 58 
The root goo- ‘cut’ assimilates obligatorily (see (42) ). One root undergoes neither process: Dat- ‘fry’. 

(50) ‘1 fried’ Daice 

‘you fried’ Daisse 

In both cases the root-final vowel has a value of two moras. 

In forms with a block element t or n, assimilation rather than dipthongization is operative. 


5.4. Prefix Extensions. 

Orfiy a few notes relevant to morphophonemic alternation will be made here. The recognition of an 
element as a verbal extension prefixing the root has been restricted to those elements that are themselves 
prefixed by the negative prefix (in negative forms! See 7.1). They are so- ~ ‘towards the speaker’, is- re- 
flexive, ka- ablative/instrumental, le- ‘with’, the latter two being pre-verbal case-markers. 

58 By stating the dipthongization rule in the approximate form i -y y / V and ordering it to precede the vowel 

deletion rule R 12 (section 5.1.5 (d) ) which contracts the reflexive-middle, it is possible to account for such forms as 
weysaDa ‘pray!’ (plural) /we-is-aD-a/. If the dipthongization rule is also in disjunctive ordering with the vowel assimil- 
ation rule R 14 (5.1.5 (g) ), then the variant form weesDa ‘pray!’ (plural) can also be accounted for. /we-is-aD-a /—> 
/weesaDa/ —y weesDa. Again there is phonological motivation from the 2 C constraint. 
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Morphophonemic processes are limited to the general cases (1) where a vowel-final extension prefixes 
a vowel-initial root and (2) where a consonant final extension prefixes a consonant-initial root. 

From such examples as (51) it is clear that assimilation of vowels does not occur for some prefix exten- 
sions. This could be marked in the lexicon. 


(51) ‘I came down’ a-sd-eeg-e 

‘I came off ka-sd-eeg-e 

*we went together’ is-le-irdnn-e 


(Focus-Ext -Root -Aspect) 
(Ext .-Ext .-Root-Aspect) 
(Ext .-Ext .-Stem-Aspect) 


There are other morphemes, as in (52), where vowel-assimilation does take place. 


(52) ‘I came from’ 

“you came from’ 
‘I scratched with’ 
‘I went from’ 


/ka-imi/ 

/ka-t-imi/ 

/ka-ooxe/ 

/ka-irDe/ 


kiimi (NB Class 1 verb) 
katimi 
-*■ kdoxe 
-*■ klirDe 


Here a simple assimilation rule is required. 

The only consonant-final extension known is the simple reflexive is-. When is- is followed by the prefix 
extension le-, there is a fusion in normal speech: 


R 20. s + / -» / 

Some data is given below: 

(53) ‘we became friends (together)’ al-is-le-n-itaH (NB Class 1) (51 = ‘friend’) 

‘they went together’ is-le-frten 


5.5. The Reduplicative (Heine’s Frequentative). 


The root-initial syllable reduplicates forming an intensive which semantically is indicative of repeated, 
prolonged, or intensive action. 


(54) 

‘I shivered’ 59 a-Harme 

‘I hit’ a-gudde 

‘I escaped’ a-firDe 

This is accounted for by a rule roughly formulated as R 21 : 

R21. Reduplication <t> -> C j V j 


Reduplicative 

a-HaHarme 

a-gugudde 

a-fifirDe 


< RED > 


C • V ■ 

l v j 


59 


In these examples a- is a focus marker, marking [ + pred. focus ] see Oomen (1977). 
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In vowel -initial roots a glottal closure separates the reduplicated vowel from the root vowel. 

Reduplicative 

(55) 1 saw’ urge a’arge 

you saw’ agarte a *dgarte 

The focus marker a- assimilates to the root-initial vowel, with loss of length. 

The reduplicative forms are subject to a contraction process in the case of consonant-initial roots. 


(56) 

T shivered and shivered’ 
‘I hit and hit’ 

T escaped and ran off 


Reduplicative forms 

a-HaHcirme ~ a-HHarme 

a-gugiidde ~ a-ggiidde 

a-fiffrDe ~ a-ffirDe 


As illustrated in (56), this leads to a surface form with a geminated root-initial consonant. This is a 
surface regularity which is not permitted in underlying lexical forms in Rendille, where clustering is only 
permitted medially between vowels. This is not unexpected, if the sequence “consonant plus boundary” 
is taken as significant for the 2 C constraint. In addition, the contraction can only occur when the form 
surfaces with a vowel-final morpheme prefixed to the stem. Thus, the forms in (56) above are prefixed 
by a focus marker. V-deletion readily accounts for these contracted forms, and it is rather the conspira- 
torial nature of the solution that is of interest. 

The V-deletion rule can only accept as input those forms which are themselves the result of the redup- 
lication process and indeed only the subset of those which are prefixed by a vowel-final morpheme. (Thus 
for instance, the focus marker must be attached to the verb of the clause before this deletion can take 
place.) 

When the root vowel which is to be reduplicated is long, the vowel in the reduplicative is nevertheless 
short. 

(57) ‘he ate and ate’ a-hanaame ~ a-hhaame 

‘he spoke and spoke’ a-yeyeeDe ~ a-yyeeDe 

‘he pulled and pulled’ a-jijtite ~ a-jjiite 


6. IMPERATIVE AFFIRMATIVE FORMS 


For simple stem verbs, the root itself is the 
marker. 


imperative singular, and a suffixed vowel a is the plural 



Sg- 

PI. 

‘give birth!’ 

Del 

Dela 

‘burn it!’ 

gub 

giiba 

‘choose!’ 

saH 

saHa 

‘send!’ 

ereg 

erga 

‘mix!’ 

woras 

worsa 


Reflexive-middle stems take o suffixed to the root in singular and aD suffixed to the root in plural 
with the plural marker a following. 
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(59) 

Sg. 

PI. 

‘catch!’ 

xabo 

xabDa 

‘smile!’ 

muso 

miisDa 

‘sing!’ 

gfnnaano 

ginnaanDa 

‘stand!’ 

tSlosso 

tolossaDa (cp. simple stem forms 



tolol, tolola ) 

‘warm yourself! ’ 

DaHamoo 

DaHamdoDa 

The varying forms of the reflexive-middle aD in the plural are governed by the same morphophonemic 
processes discussed in 5.1 .5 above. Sasse (1976) has a brief reference to the similarity of imperative singular 
forms of the reflexive-middle in Somali, Rendille and Daasenech. He (correctly, in my opinion) treats 
the reflexive-middle as having zero realization in the singular, with o as the singular marker vowel. This 

is supported by comparison with Konso: 



(60) 

Sg- 

PI. 

‘go!’ (for own benefit) 

aanaDo 

aanaDa 

Causative stems take i suffixed to the root in singular, and ic suffixed to the root in plural with the 

plural marker a following. 



(61) 

sg. 

PI. 

‘dry it! ’ 

angagi 

angagi ce 

‘swallow!’ 

xdrxei 

xorxeyca ~ xorxiica 

‘fry it!’ 

Dai 

Daica 

‘feed!’ 

golli ~ gololi 

gollica ~ gololica 

‘cook!’ 

kari 

karca 

Again the surface forms in the plural 

are governed by the restrictions dealt with in 5.3. Here as with 

the reflexive-middle, the causative has zero realization in singular forms, which take the singular marker 

vowel i. 



The table in (62) summarizes the forms of the imperative. 

(62) 

sing. 

plur. 

simple stems 


- a 

reflexive-mid. 

-o 

-aD-a 

causative 

-i 

-ic-a 
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7. NEGATIVE FORMS OF THE VERB 


In general, negative forms require both a prefix and a suffix. It is convenient to consider the prefix 
first. 


7 .1 . The Negative Prefix. 

This has various forms, depending on mood or aspect, as shown in (63). Relevant data will be found 
in section 7.2. 


(63) negative perfect 

ma- 

negative imperfect 

ma- 

negative imperative 

a- 

negative subjunctive 

i- 


When the following root is vowel-initial, then these prefix vowels assimilate completely to the root 
vowel. Their mora value is retained, the assimilation resulting in a long vowel. In cases where the root- 
initial vowel is itself long, the assimilated sequence is adjusted to produce a surface vowel of two morae 
in length. 

(64) ‘...didn’t go in’ masogilin /ma-so-gil-n/ 

‘...didn’t cry’ mooyin /ma-ooy-n/ 

A V-assimilation rule of the general form of R 14 is required. If a surface constraint is assumed, prohibit- 
ing vowel sequences of three morae in length, as in (65), then a rule R 22 is required to remove violations 
of this constraint, such as that arising from /ma-ooy-n/ noted in (64) above. 

(65) *VVV 

R 22. V i V i V i -> VjVj , governed by (65) 


7 .2 . The Negative Suffix. 

7.2.1 . Imperative Mood. 

It is simpler to consider this mood first, as exemplified below: 



sing. 

plur. 


(66) ‘don’t push it!’ 

ataxin 

ataxina 

(simple stem) 

‘don’t catch it!’ 

axaban 

axabanna 

(refl-mid) 

‘don’t cook it!’ 

akarin 

akarinna 

(causative) 
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As will appear, it is better to consider that the simple stem negative imperative is composed of the 
negative suffix -n, followed in plural forms by the marker vowel -a. The vowel i associated with the negative 
suffix in simple stems is considered to be epenthetic, resulting from the non-occurrence of word-final 
consonant clusters in surface forms. 

The movement of the high tone from root to the following stem vowel in the plural forms of simple 
stems would require a rule of the general form 


R 23. 


( ROOT ) < ) 


(root) ( ’ ) 


The general features of this analysis allow the surface features of derived stem forms to be readily 
accounted for. The derivation of a reflexive-middle and a causative stem are shown below in (67) and 
(68) respectively. 


(67) ‘don’t catch it!’ 

R 23 : tone deletion 
R 7 : ^-assimilation 
surface form 


Sg. 

/a-xdb-5D-n/ 

/a-xab-dD-n/ 

/a-xab-dn-n/ 

axaban 


PI. 

/a-xdb-dD-n-a/ 

/a-xab-dD-n-a/ 

/a-xab-dn-n-a/ 

axabanm 


Since the final n in the singular forms is not long phonetically, a degemination rule is required. 60 


Thus: 


R 24. 


C 

+ gem 


[ -gem ] / 


This rule is phonotactically motivated by the 2 C constraint 61 
assimilation rules. 


# 

and is ordered to follow 


the various 


(68) ‘don’t cook it!’ 

R23: tone deletion 
R 17: w-assimilation 
surface forms 


Sg. 

/a-kdr-Ic-n/ 

/a-kar-fc-n/ 

/a-kar-in-n/ 

akarin 


PI. 

/a-kar-fc-n-a/ 

/a-kar-fc-n-a/ 

/a-kar-fn-n-a/ 

akarinm 


Once more the degemination rule is operative. 

A comparison of the following is instructive: 

(69) Sg. 

‘don’t be happy!’ (simple stem) aHam&aDin 
‘don’t amuse him!’ (causative) aHamaaDtn 


PI. 

aHamaaDim 

aHamaaDlnna 


There is a close interaction among tone, gemination, and assimilation and a strong dependence on 
the 2 C constraint. 


^Present data has no forms where a negative imperative singular is suffixed by a vowel. If that should be possible, then 
this analysis predicts that the gemination is realized in surface forms. If it is assumed instead that the reflexive-middle 
is a zero form here, as is the case in the corresponding affirmative forms, then it is difficult to account for the a vowel 
following the root. 

61 There is motivation here for treating C-clusters and C-geminates differently. According to the general position adopted 
here, final C-clusters are subject to vowel epenthesis, whereas final C-geminates are subject to degemination. 
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7.2.2. Perfect Aspect. 

This is a non-inflecting form. 


.didn’t push’ 

.didn’t pull’ 

.didn’t scratch’ 

matdxin 

majiitin 

mooxin 


/ma-6ox-n/ 

(simple stems) 

.didn’t turn’ 

mdurgiin 


/ma-urgii-n/ 


.didn’t catch’ 
.didn’t marry’ 

.didn’t cook’ 

.didn’t trip up’ 

maxaban 

maDisan 

makarin 

makufin 



(reflexive-middles) 

(causatives) 


A suffix of form -n is suggested here also, and derivations are similar to those proposed for the negative 
imperatives immediately above. 

Here the high tone remains on the root. With vowel-initial roots a tone rule of the general form of 
R 25 is required. 

R 25. VV -* VV 

7.2.3. Imperfect Aspect. 

Here the negative forms include the block element and so result in a full paradigm. 



simple stem 

reflexive-middle 

causative 


tax-, ‘push’ 

xab- ‘catch’ 

jib- . ‘break’ 

1st 

matdxo 

maxabDi 

majibco 

2nd 

mataxto 

maxdbatti 

majibisso 

3rd m. 

matdxo 

maxabti 

majibco 

f. 

matdxto 

maxdbatti 

majibisso 

1st pi. 

matdxno 

maxabanni 

majibinno 

2nd 

ma tax tan 

maxdbattan 

majibissan 

3rd 

matdxan 

max ab tan 

majibcan 


Assimilations are as already covered for affirmative forms of the verb. The most obvious surface 
feature is the occurrence of the marker vowel o with simple stems and causatives, with reflexive-middle 
stems taking the marker vowel i. Attention has been drawn in 5.1.5 (c) to the fact that this same alter- 
nation is found for reflexive-middle stems in the subjunctive aspect. 

7.2.4. Subjunctive Aspect. 

The subjunctive negative, occurring in subordinate verbs, relative clauses, and jussives— in this last case 
apparently without the negative prefix— is a non-inflecting form. 
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(72) 

‘live’ 

ijtrin 


(simple stems) 


‘push’ 

i toxin 




‘go’ 

liran 

/i-fr-dD-n/ 

(reflexive-mid) 


‘cook’ 

ikdrin 

/i-kdr-fc-n/ 

(causative) 


The derivations and rules already employed cover these data also. 

A focus marker suffixed to these forms reveals gemination of the final n predicted by this analysis 
for reflexive -middle and causative stems. Thus: 


(73) 


‘Because I didn’t go...’ 
‘Because I didn’t cook food...’ 
‘Because I didn’t push...’ 


idaniiranne /i-ir-aD-n-e/ (-e is focus marker) 

id an golol ikarinne /i-kar-ic-n-e/ 
id an itaxine /i-tax-n-e/ 


8. VERBAL NOUNS 62 


In constructions such as those in (74) there are three possible forms of verbal noun, not all of which 
necessarily occur for any particular root. 


(74) ‘I want to go’ 

i came to see you’ 

‘Stealing ( = to steal) is bad’ 

‘My fear of lions is great ( = my fearing of lions is great)’ 

‘My going is tomorrow ( = I am going tomorrow)’ 

The various forms, which are non-varying > are illustrated in (75). No discernible difference in meaning 
between the forms has been noted. 


(75) i. 

nasm-e 

nasin-e ) 
nasri&n-e J 

doona 

‘I want to rest’ (-e is focus marker) 

ii. 

ati argtn-e ) 
ati argindn j 

■ kiimi 

‘I came to see you’ 63 


*argim-e \ 



iii. 

hatndn | 
*hatm-e \ 
*hatin ) 

a suuc 

‘stealing is bad’ ( a is copula) 


62 


63 


The form with suffix -nctn is Heine’s infinitive. Since there are three different forms which function similarly, a less 
specific label has been chosen here. Oomen (1977) also notes three forms: (1) -n£n forms, (2) forms similar to negative 
imperative singular or negative past, (3) forms similar to negative present. Her(2)and(3)she suggests are subjunctive 
forms, present and past. Her subjunctive past is my subjunctive; her subjunctive present is my non-inflecting verbal 
noun form ending in -in. 

Roots which undergo contraction and/or metathesis, sporadically show two forms with - nSn , e.g. arginSn ~ agarnSn 
‘seeing’, gudubrfin ~ guddinSn ‘hitting’, firDinSn ~ flrinnSn ‘escaping’. Roots dalam- ‘be ignorant’, gisam- ‘share’, 
bdlox- ‘feel pain’, show the respective forms dalmiriibi, glsnSn, bolxinan only. 
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The idiosyncrasy of occurrence is plain. The relationship of these forms to each other and to noun 
and verb is elusive. Both of these factors speak against viewing the forms as primarily verbal in nature. 
On the other hand, they are not simple nouns either! For this reason I suggest the term “verbal noun” 
to cover all forms together. This is schematized in (76): 

(76) Noun Verbal Noun Verb 

‘fear’ ‘fearing’ ‘I feared’ 

koror kororin kordre 

kororndn/kororrftn 

Rendille exhibits a “possessed verbal noun” (‘my coming, my going...’) as is typical of Afroasiatic 
languages, e.g. Konso, Amharic. 

(77) ‘my going is tomorrow’ ir&ntey a saHata 

/ir-dD-n-t-ey/ 64 

In structure this is Verbal Noun + Gender Marker + Possessive Suffix. Either the feminine marker t or 
the masculine k can be used with suitable roots. Full paradigms are given in (78). 



‘my going’, etc. 

cf. Class 1 verb: ‘my coming’, etc. 

1st 

irantey 

imaatnankey 

2nd 

irantaH 

imaatnankaH 

3rd m. 

ir antis 

imaatnankis 

3rd f. 

irantice 

imaatnankice 

1st in. 

iranten 

imaatnanken 

1st ex. 

iranteho 

imaatnankeno 

2nd pi. 

irantin 

imaatnankin 

3rd pi. 

irantico 

imaatnankico 


As can be seen below, at least two verbal noun forms can be possessed in this way, and also take the 
relative marker: 


(79) ‘my fearing of lions is great’ 


korornanteyti 

kororinteyti 


baHasi a miig 


The structure of the underlying form /koror -nSn-t-ey-ti/ is “root + V/noun marker + gender + possessive 
+ relative marker”. 


64 


Apparently the only verbal noun form for this root is Iran, which is presumably derived from underlying /ir-aD-n/. 
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Possessed verbal nouns can appear in either nominative or accusative case. The deleted agent form, 
or passive, ala is used for the latter. 65 

(80) ‘he knows my going’ irantey agarta 

‘my going was known’ irantey ala agarta 


In general there is no assimilation across the boundary between root and verbal noun suffix, but where 
the root ends in r, m, or D, there is assimilation. (See ^-assimilations, 4.2 .3.2 above.) 


(81) ‘resting’ 

‘giving birth’ 
‘escaping’ 
‘grinding’ 
‘fearing’ 


nasndn 

Delndn 

firDinan/firinndn 

tunndn from /turn-/ 

korornSn /kororrdn 


The 2 C constraint is the most generally operative rule in the derivation of -n^n forms, three consonant 
clusters being avoided by i-epenthesis at the morpheme boundary: 


(82) ‘seeing’ 

‘breathing’ 

‘sending’ 


argindn/agarndn 

nebsindn 

erginfin 


Causative and reflexive-middle morphemes are generally dropped in the formation of verbal nouns, 
but kar- ‘cook’ is an exception. 

(83) ‘cooking’ karisnan 

karis 

karisime 


65 Heine (1976) describes constructions with ala as intransitives realizing an underlying agent. Prof. R. Hetzron, on 
comparison with Somali, suggests the gloss ‘one knows my going’ as preferable to ‘my going was known’, in which 
case unmarked SOV becomes the marked order OSV, without a change of case taking place. 
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paper. An analysis of the feminine form leads to the reconstruction of a feminine 
proto-suffix, now practically lost. The curious interplay of gender and number 
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the same proto-suffix. Patterns of agreement are presented in detail. The paper 
is supplemented by a list of Rendille nouns. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The Rendille language is spoken by approximately 15,000 nomadic people who inhabit the arid 
southern part of Marsabit District in Northern Kenya. Previously published material on Rendille consists 
of Fleming (1964), Heine (1975/76a), Oomen (1978), and Schlee (1978), which I have not yet been able 
to see. Rendille, which is closely related to Somali, belongs to Lowland East, a subgroup within the widely 
recognized Eastern branch of the Cushitic family of East Africa (Tucker and Bryan 1956: 126; Fleming 
1964:83; Heine 1 975/76a: 1 78). 

The aim of the study is to present a more detailed description of Rendille nouns than the 
one presented in Heine (1975/76a) and Oomen (1978). Gender, its marking in the basic noun, and its 
concord will be considered, as will plurality. Accentual patterns play an important role in the analysis 
presented. A salient fact about Rendille nouns is the interplay of gender and number, attested elsewhere 
in Cushitic. A certain amount of internal reconstruction will be attempted, supported by comparative 
evidence. It is hoped that this study will help to unravel the complexities of the interplay of gender and 
number in Lowland East Cushitic and Cushitic in general. 


2. PHONOLOGICAL PRELIMINARIES 


2.1. Consonants. 

Rendille has 20 consonants: b, c, d, d, f, g, h, h, j, k, l, m, n, ny, r, s, t, w, x, y. (The 
symbols? represents a post-alveolar stop d). The velar and pharyngeal obstruents (g, k, x, h) and the 
post-alveolar stop (s?) are phonetically emphatic (pharyngealized). This feature is not phonemically dis- 
tinctive although phonetically it is important, both for the pronunciation of the consonants themselves 
and for their influence on adjacent vowels. The symbols c and j represent voiceless and voiced palatal 
plosives. Phonetically they are sometimes stops and sometimes affricates, depending on positional and 
individual variation. The phoneme h occurs in very few words and is in free variation with 0, depending 
on the speaker, e.g. 


hir 

- ir 

‘tusk’ (f) 

hel 

= el 

‘get!’ (imperative) 

guh 

= gu(u) 

‘year’ (m) 

ddhum 

= dawn 

‘play!’ (imperative) 


Word final / k/ is realized as h 1 . Note the following alternations: 


ilah (f) 

‘tooth’ 

VS. 

ilko 

‘teeth’ 

yeyah (m) 

‘moon’ 

vs. 

yeyak-k-a 

‘this moon' 

cf. rah 

‘frog’ 

vs. 

rah-<t>-a 

‘this frog’ 


1 In the body of the paper, underlying final /k/ is transcribed as it is pronounced, i.e. h . In the wordlist, it is transcribed 
with H to distinguish it from the h representing underlying /hi. 
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2.2. Vowels. 

Rendille has five vowels: i, e, a, o, u. In Oomen (1978) the question of vowel length was neglected. 
Further investigation has shown that vowel length is definitely phonemic and crucial to the assignment 
of accent. Minimal pairs distinguished by length are: 


tor (m) 

‘plain’ 

VS. 

toor (m) 

‘spear’ 

dub (m) 

‘tail’ 

vs. 

duub (m) 

‘turban’ 

gos (m) 

‘farm’ 

vs. 

goos (m) 

‘molar tooth’ 

warab (f) 

‘male sheep’ (pi) 

vs. 

waraab (f) 

‘water carrying camels’ 


Long vowels can best be viewed as sequences of two identical vowels, each being able to carry its 
own accent. Compare: 

maar ‘young ma l e cow’ maar ‘young female cow’ 

One may say on the lines of e.g. McCawley (1968) that Rendille is a mora counting syllable-language. 2 

In basic nouns the phonemic contrast in length is limited to closed syllables. Open syllables in basic 
words have a short vowel. Open syllables may have a long vowel, however, due to affixation of gramma- 
tical morphemes (in nouns always suffixed, in verbs prefixed or suffixed). 

2.3. Accentual patterns. 

In Oomen (1978:37) the matter of tone and stress was only touched upon and no adequate analysis 
was given. The analysis adopted here differs in important respects from the earlier description. 

Rendille clearly makes use of pitch as a prosodic feature. However, in analyzing Rendille, one is con- 
fronted with exactly the problem Pike (1974:169) presents: “Given a language which has syllables with 
high pitch and syllables with lower pitches, on what do we base the description that the high pitched 
syllables are part of a tone system rrther than part of a stress system?” She offers a number of criteria 
to distinguish a multiple stress system from a tone system, the essence being that high pitch as a contrastive 
feature of stress affects its environment whereas high pitch as a contrastive feature of a tone system is 
affected by its environment. In applying these criteria to Rendille, one would interpret the high pitch 
as stress, not tone. 

In Rendille one finds monosyllabic words, albeit few, which are only distinguished by a difference 
in pitch, e.g.: 


dak (m) 

‘rope’ (mid) 

VS. 

dak 

‘say!’ (low) 

maar (m) 

‘calf’ (falling) 

vs. 

maar (f) 

‘female calf’ (rising) 

freer (m) 

‘ox’ (falling) 

vs. 

keer (f) 

‘warriors’ (rising) 


As such Rendille has been described by previous authors as a tone language. Note that the tone of Rendille 
nouns is associated with gender (see section 3). Note also that when, for example, a demonstrative is 
used with the noun, the high pitch is on the penultimate or the ante-penultimate, depending on the syllable 
weight (see Newman 1972), e.g.: 


2 


Compare with Beja (Hudson 1973), another language which is generally said to belong to Cushitic. 
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mam (m) 

‘boy’ 

VS. 

inam (f) 

‘girl’ 

inam-k-a 

‘this boy’ 

vs. 

inam-t-a 

‘this girl’ (pen. is heavy) 

cf. gatab (m) 

‘waterhole’ 

vs. 

gatab-(p-a 

‘this waterhole’ (pen. is light) 

doxool (m) 

‘cheetah’ 

vs. 

doxdol-<l>-a 

‘this cheetah’ (pen. is heavy) 


The hypothesis put forward in this paper is that contrastive pitch in basic nouns is caused by a lost 
feminine suffix in feminine nouns. Looking at the question diachronically, one may say that present-day 
Rendille, which at first analysis appears to be a tone language , developed out of a bound stress language, 
i.e. word stress was bound to the penultimate or antepenultimate, depending on syllable weight. 

Everything considered it may be best to say, on the lines of McCawley (1968:135), that Rendille 
is a pitch-accent language. Pitch in Rendille expresses merely a location, like in Japanese, and not features 
of individual syllables as in a real tone language such as Chinese. If, in Rendille, the high-pitched mora is 
located, the pitch of the other moras is predictable. Note that the mora and not the syllable is the “unit 
of phonological distance” (McCawley 1968:59). 

In the present paper accented moras will be marked with while non-accented moras will not be 
marked. The main phonetic manifestation of the accent is high pitch. The impression also is that accented 
moras are pronounced with more intensity and are longer than unaccented moras. The length of accented 
moras is, however, considerably less than the length of long vowels, consisting of two moras. 

Although the Rendille verb and the noun phrase as a whole are not the subject of this paper and 
as yet have been insufficiently investigated, evidence points into the same direction, namely, divergent 
synchronic accentual patterns were caused by lost affixal elements. (They may also be caused by affixation 
of accented morphemes.) Accent analysis of the verb phrase is, moreover, complicated by its final position 
in the sentence, where intonation patterns interfere. 


3. GENDER 

Rendille nouns distinguish two genders: masculine and feminine. Only the singular exhibits gender 
distinction, the opposition being neutralized in the plural. Gender in nouns denoting living beings is on 
the whole determined by the sex of the referent, though there are some exceptions like galtaam (m) ‘big 
unmarried girl’, lugud (m) ‘female camel which had a stillborn young’. Gender assignment in nouns 
denoting inanimate objects is unpredictable on semantic grounds. 

Of approximately 400 basic nouns, 207 were found to be masculine and 181 feminine, while 12 
were plural. Of the 400 basic nouns, only 70 were vowel-final, of which 22 were masculine and 48 
feminine. 

Apart from marking on the basic noun (see section 3), gender is also marked in the determiner- 
demonstrative system and by verbal concord (see section 5). 

3.1 . Gender and accent. 

In present-day Rendille, basic nouns, except monosyllabics with a short vowel and nouns ending 
in a vowel, are overtly marked for gender by a different accentual pattern. 3 


3 These gender related accentual patterns appear to be quite similar to what has been described for Somali, e.g. by 
Armstrong (1934:140). 
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3.1.1. Masculine nouns, accent and its realization. 

A masculine noun has penultimate accent, realized as high-low pitch on the last two moras. Note 
that for the accent assignment, moras must be counted, not syllables, because syllables may contain a 
short or a long vowel, i.e. one or two moras. The accent assignment will accordingly be different. 

Monosyllabic nouns containing a long vowel, i.e. two moras, have an accented mora, followed by a 
non-accented mora, realized as a falling pitch contour: 


dug (m) 

‘blood’ 

goos (m) 

‘molar tooth’ 

dor (m) 

‘bull camel’ 

maar (m) 

‘young male cow 

toof (m) 

‘snake’ 

we el (m) 

‘child’ 


In polysyllabic nouns the penultimate accent is realized as (mid)-high-low. If the final syllable contains 
a long vowel, i.e. two moras, the realization is (mid)-high-falling. Note that no nouns were found with 
long vowels in open final syllables. 


hiam (m) 

‘boy’ 

yeyak (m) 

‘moon’ 

la haw (m) 

‘stick’ 

dabal (m) 

‘chin’ 

kiigum (m) 

‘custom’ 

gadar (m) 

‘tin’ 

birlab (m) 

‘sword’ 

cilim (m) 

‘shilling’ 

wejel (m) 

‘rhino’ 

nyaxut (m) 

‘child(ren)’ 

geri (m) 

‘giraffe’ 

dddi (m) 

‘goat(s) and sheep’ 

maxabal (m) 

‘elder’ 

dakasi (m) 

‘fly, flies’ 

xoxani (m) 

‘food’ 

wardba (m) 

‘hyena’ 

burguca (m) 

‘married woman’s necklace’ 

bakela (m) 

‘rabbit’ 

habaal (m) 

‘ostrich(es)’ 

omaar (m) 

‘forest’ 

maxeer (m) 

‘prepared camelskin’ 

heleem (m) 

‘male sheep’ 

sigeer (m) 

‘disease’ 
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Monosyllabic nouns containing a short vowel are non-accented, and have mid pitch. The pitch of these 
words in isolation does not differ from the pitch of feminine monosyllabics with a short vowel. 


wor (m) 
sam (m) 
dah (m) 
lum (m) 
dok (m) 
ur (m) 

H (m) 
gey (m) 
af (m) 
kul (m) 


‘news’ 

‘nose’ 

‘rope’ 

‘hole’ 

‘colour’ 

‘belly’ 

‘land’ 

‘tree’ 

‘mouth’ 

‘container’ 


3.1 .2. Feminine nouns, accent and its realization. 

A feminine noun has final accent, realized as mid-high pitch on the last two moras. With monosyllabic 
nouns containing a long vowel, i.e. two moras, the last mora is accented, realized as a slightly rising pitch 
contour: 


meel (f) 

‘place’ 

mi in (f) 

‘forehead’ 

seeb (f) 

‘leaf 

iiy (f) 

‘sheep’ 

rily (f) 

‘goat(s)’ 


In polysyllabic nouns the final accent is realized as (mid)-mid-high: 


orrah (f) 

‘sun’ 

gasar (f) 

‘buffalo’ 

kombor (f) 

‘stool’ 

dahan (f) 

‘arm, hand’ 

bikin (f) 

‘bow’ 

elel (f) 

‘cowry, cowries’ 

geleb (f) 

‘evening’ 

cilim (f) 

‘ticks’ 

maxabal (f) 

‘married woman’ 

mindaxar (f) 

‘intestine’ 


Polysyllabic feminine nouns ending in a vowel exhibit a masculine pitch pattern, namely (mid)-high- 
low. This fact is explained in section 3.4. (Compare Somali feminine nouns ending in -o, which have a 
similar masculine pitch pattern (Armstrong 1934: 142).) 
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uru (f) 
ada (f) 
cinni (f) 
arti (f) 
kati (f) 
dundume (f) 
helesi (f) 
kursante (f) 


‘axe’ 

‘paternal aunt’ 

‘bee(s)’ 

‘spider’ 

‘urine’ 

‘anthill’ 

‘liver’ 

‘knee’ 


In citation form, monosyllabics containing a short vowel are non-accented and have mid pitch: 


wor (f) 

‘well’ 

sam (f) 

‘footprint’ 

dah (f) 

‘centre’ 

« (0 

‘eye’ 

rum (f) 

‘truth’ 

bey (f) 

‘lake’ 

ul (f) 

‘stick’ 

taf (f) 

‘fireplace’ 


3.2. Masculine versus feminine pairs to mark sex. 

A small number of nouns denoting living beings mark sex by changing the accentual pattern. On 
. the surface they form minimal pairs where the pitch pattern is the only distinctive feature. All the examples 
found are : 


maar 

Young male cow’ 

maar 

Young female cow’ 

inam 

‘boy’ 

inam 

‘girl’ 

dram 

‘husband’ 

aram 

‘wife’ 

nyirax 

Young male camel’ 

nyirax 

Young female camel’ 

wahar 

‘male goat’ 

wahar 

‘female goat’ 

urbor 

Young male sheep’ 

urbor 

Young female sheep’ 

heleem 

‘male sheep’ 

heleem 

‘female sheep’ 

sibeen 

Young male goat 

sibeen 

‘young female goat 


or sheep’ 


or sheep’ 

mandaan 

‘male twin’ 

mandaan 

‘female twin’ 

maxabal 

‘elder’ 

maxabal 

‘married woman’ 

One also finds suppletive forms to indicate corresponding male and female beings. Examples: 

dci 

‘grandfather’ 

inkoko 

‘grandmother’ 4 

abaya 

‘paternal uncle’ 

ada 

‘paternal aunt’ 

waraab 

‘male adult sheep’ 

lah 

‘female adult sheep’ 

keleh 

‘male adult goat’ 

rihiy 

‘female adult goat’ 


4 The accented final vowel is probably due to a vocative suffix - 6 , which has replaced a non-accented final vowel. 
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Two nouns are epicene and show sex only in gender agreement: 


walaal 

‘brother, sister’ 



walalaya 

‘my brother’ vs. 

walassaya 

‘my sister’ 

soyooh 

‘father, mother in law’ 



soyokkaya 

‘my father in law’ vs. 

soyoktaya 

‘my mother in law’ 


3.3. Masculine versus feminine to mark singular versus plural. 

A limited number of masculine nouns, most of them denoting living beings use a feminine form in 
the plural, 5 e.g.: 

kelek (m) ‘male goat’ keleh (f) ‘male goats’ 

lahaw (m) ‘stick’ la haw (f) ‘sticks’ 

The full list and discussion will be given in section 4.2.1 . 


3.4. The feminine form. 

Feminine nouns can be distinguished according to whether they are 
a) inherently feminine such as 



orrah (f) 

‘sun’ 




cimbir (f) 

‘bird’ 



b) 

derived, with 

sex specification: 




inam (f) 

‘girl’ 

from inam (m) 

‘boy’ 


aram (f) 

‘wife’ 

from aram (m) 

‘husband’ 

c) 

derived, with 

plural connotation: 




arab (f) 

‘elephants’ 

from drab (m) 

‘elephant’ 


lahaw (f) 

‘sticks’ 

from lahaw (m) 

‘stick’ 


All show the same accentual pattern, namely an accented last mora, which is realized as rising, mid-high, 
or mid-mid-high depending on the syllabic structure. As noted above (section 3.1) feminine nouns ending 
in a vowel and monosyllabic feminine nouns containing a short vowel differ. Both exhibit a masculine 
pitch pattern, namely (mid)-high-low and mid, respectively. Masculine nouns have an accented penultimate 
mora, which is realized as falling, high-low or mid-high-low depending on the syllabic structure. The 
following historical development is presented as a hypothesis to account for the distinct accentual pattern 
of masculine and feminine nouns. 

5 Andrzejewski (1964) terms similar plurals in Somali “subplurals”: e.g.: dlbi ‘ox’ vs. dibl ‘oxen’. 
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Originally all nouns had penultimate accent (counting in terms of moras, not syllables), except for 
monosyllabic, short-vowel nouns, which were unaccented. Masculine nouns were unmarked for gender. 

Feminine nouns however, were marked by a feminine suffix *-et / C ~ *-t / V (which in most 

constructions has since been lost). When the suffix *et was added to consonant-final nouns, the accent 
shifted to penultimate position to comply with the normal word pattern. On the other hand, when the 
suffix *-t was added to vowel-final nouns, the accent did not shift, because it was already on the penul- 
timate. The hypothetical allomorph *-t of the feminine suffix thus accounts for the masculine pitch pattern 
of vowel-final feminine nouns in present-day Rendille. The assumed historical development of consonant- 
final feminine nouns, leading to contrast in stress between present day masculine and feminine nouns, 
is as follows: 


*qorrah+et 

-y 

*qorrah-et 

> 

orrah-e 

-> 

orrah 

‘sun’ 




*inam+et 

-> 

*inam-et 

> 

inam-e 

-> 

inam 

‘girl’ 

cf. 

inam 

‘boy’ 

* arab+et 

-»• 

*arab-et 

> 

arab-e 


arab 

‘elephants’ 

cf. 

drab 

‘elephant’ 

*meel+et 


*meel-et 

> 

meel-e 


meel 

‘place’ 

cf. 

gaal 

‘camel(s)’ 


The assumed historical development of vowel-final feminine nouns, leading to no contrast in citation 
form, is as follows: 

*xona+t + *xoiia-t > xom ‘nut’ cf. aba ‘father’ 

*ororo+t > *ororo-t > ororo ‘gourd’ cf. bakela (m) ‘rabbit’ 


The assumed historical development of monosyllabic feminine nouns with a single short vowel, leading 
to no contrast in citation form, is as follows: 

*wor+et ■> *wbr-et > wor-e + wor ‘well’ cf. wor (m) ‘news’ 

*il+et * *il-et > il-e il ‘eye’ cf. il (m) ‘soil’ 

These monosyllabic nouns presumably lost their accent when -e was lost in the citation form, see section 
3.4.2. As only one mora was left, there could not be any contrast with another mora. Note, however, 
that monosyllabic masculine and monosyllabic feminine nouns take a distinct plural suffix, where with 
the latter the accent surfaces, e.g.: 

wor (m) ‘news’ pi. worar (low-high) 

wor (m) ‘well’ pi. word (mid-high) 

The accent of the feminine noun surfaces as a secondary accent to the accent of the plural suffix -6 (see 
section 4.1 .), resulting in a pitch pattern mid-high as opposed to the low-high pattern of the masculine 
noun with the suffix -dC. 

Internal evidence for a lost feminine suffix -et and an intermediate stage -e is presented in section 
3.4.1 . and 3.4.2. Comparative evidence for the lost feminine suffix in Rendille, is presented in section 
3.4.4. How feminine nouns should best be entered in the lexicon in a synchronic grammar of Rendille, 
is considered in section 3.4.3. 
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3.4.1. Genitive construction. 


Feminine nouns acting as the possessor in a genitive construction take a suffix -et ( ~ -t / V ), 

while masculine nouns do not, e.g.: 


inam (f) 
min-ki inam-et 
cf. mam (m) 
min-ki inam 
cimbir (f) 

barbarre-ti cimbir-et 
heer (f) 
torar-hi heer-et 
arab (f) 

dubab-hi arab-et 
eyma (f) 
meel-ti eyma--t 


‘girl’ 

‘the house of the girl’ 

‘boy’ 

‘the house of the boy’ 
‘bird’ 

‘the wings of the bird’ 
‘warriors’ 

‘the spears of the warriors’ 
‘elephants’ 

‘the tails of the elephants’ 
‘wild sisal’ (vowel-final) 
‘the place of the wild sisal’ 


Rather than assume that *-t is a Proto-Lowland-East genitive affix, as Black (1974:95 and 187) 6 
does, I propose that Rendille -St is a reflex of the old feminine suffix. 

The survival of *et, and its accent may be explained by assuming that in this specific construction, 
it was originally followed by a connecting particle, most likely and concord with the headnoun. 7 The 
suffixal elements made -et the penultimate and therefore accented. 1 assume that these suffixal elements 
were lost at the time that in Rendille the word order in the noun phrase changed from predominantly 
qualifier-noun to noun-qualifier. Rendille has predominantly SOV order in the sentence. According to 
Greenberg (1963:79) languages with dominant SOV order generally put modifying elements before those 
modified. Both orders can be observed in the Cushitic language area, while all Cushitic languages have 
dominant SOV order in the sentence. 


3.4.2. The surface subject marker with feminine nouns. 

Oomen (1978:41) describes a nominative suffix -e which only occurs on the feminine noun. Its 
occurrence is further restricted in that it is only suffixed to nouns ending in a consonant and if the noun 
is unaccompanied by any qualifier. Neither is it suffixed to qualifiers, 8 e.g.: 

Noun by itself: 

indm (0 ‘girl’ 

indin-e min a-ka-jfr-tra ‘the girl is in the house’ 


6 Black (1974:95 and 187) presents a proto-Lowland-East Cushitic genitive suffix -t. He gives three reflexes (Somali, 
Konso, Gidole), and no distributional facts. 

7 In Beja for example (Almkvist 1881) one finds a possessor-possessed construction as follows: or-t-i-t de ‘a girl’s mother,’ 
where the possessor precedes possessed and the possessor or (f) is followed by feminine marker -t-, genitive marker 

-i- and feminine concord -t with the head noun de ‘mother’. Also in Agaw (Hetzron 1976:19) one finds “agreeing geni- 
tives”. 

8 

Somali -i (Bell 1953:38) appears to have the same distribution as Rendille -e and thus may be cognate. 
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Feminine noun, determined: 

inam-t-i der min a-ka-jir-t-a ‘the tall girl is in the house’ 

Feminine noun, ending in a vowel: 

xona (f) ‘nut’ 

xdna min a-ka-jir-t-a ‘the nut is in the house’ 

Other examples of feminine nouns in subject position: 

sub (f) ‘mud’ 

sube a-angag-t-e ‘the mud has dried’ 

cimbir (f) ‘bird’ 

cimbire nyaxut a-golol-is-ta “the bird is feeding its young’ 

keytur (f) ‘cat’ 

keyture cimbir a-t-igis “the cat killed the bird’ 

Compare with a masculine noun in subject position: 

inam (m) ‘boy’ 

inam min a-ka-jir-a ‘the boy is in the house’ 

I assume that -e is a reflex of the feminine suffix *et (see section 3.4.), which was at one point 
reinterpreted as a feminine nominative case marker and subsequently lost in the absolute form of the 
feminine noun. Note in this respect, that Black (1974:95, 129) presents a Proto-Lowland-East subject 
marking suffix *-/ ; its reflexes are found on certain classes of nouns in Saho-Afar, Somali and Dasanech 
(note the restricted distribution). 

3.4.3. Underlying feminine form in a synchronic grammar. 

The proto feminine suffix *-et has the following reflexes: 

a) -it in the genitive construction. 

b) -e in the nominative. 

c) -0 or final accent in the absolute form of the noun. 

The most economical way to account for these alternations in a synchronic grammar of Rendille 
appears to be the following: 

Take the surface subject form with -e as the underlying form, and delete the final -e 
by rule, in the absolute case, where it does not occur. Monosyllabic short-vowel feminine 
nouns are thus distinguished from the masculine monosyllabic short-vowel nouns by 
penultimate accent and the suffix -e, e.g.: 
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wor-e (f) ‘well’ vs. wor (m) ‘news’ 

Other consonant-final feminine nouns have the normal penultimate accent, e.g.: 

meel-e (f) ‘place’ vs. goal (m) ‘camel(s)’ 

inam-e (f) ‘girl’ vs. in am (m) ‘boy’ 

Polysyllabic vowel-final feminine nouns with penultimate accent are no longer abnormal, as all feminine 
nouns now end in a vowel and, like all nouns, regardless of gender, have penultimate accent. 

Although originally a feminine marker, the et/— t in the genitive construction must at some point 
have been reinterpreted as a genitive case marker. This assumption is strengthened by the fact that — t 
also occurs in the genitive of plurals in -o. This ^t, although of different origin (see section 4.1 .1 .2.), 
has also been reinterpreted as a genitive case marker. It is further assumed that the reinterpretation of 
■e as a feminine nominative case marker caused the loss of -e in the absolute case form. In our proposal, 
then, — t is a genitive case marker, entered by rule, while -e is part of the underlying feminine form, entered 
in the lexicon. 

On the basis of the foregoing, all feminine consonant-final nouns are entered with -e in the appen- 
dixed wordlist , while the citation forms are continued to be used in the body of the paper. 

3.4.4. Comparative evidence. 

For Rendille a feminine marker *-et has been reconstructed. The reconstruction was based 
on internal evidence; there is also abundant comparative evidence. 

Reflexes of a Proto-Cushitic feminine formative *-V/, presumably ultimately derived from Proto- 
Afroasiatic, are found throughout the Cushitic family (see a.o.Castellino 1975). Examples are: 

a) Inside Lowland-East Cushitic: 

Gidole (Black 1974:297) 

luk-ket (f) ‘leg, foot’ cf. Rendille: luh (f) ‘leg, foot’ 

Galab (Sasse 1974:413) 

laf-it'i (f) ‘bone’ cv. Rendille: laf (f) ‘bone’ 

Bayso (Hay ward 1979:106) 

ariiti (f) ‘sun’ cf. Rendille: orrdk ‘sun’ 

Somali (Bell 1953:71) 

shimbir (f) ‘bird’ and dal shimbireed ‘a fledgeling’ 

Note that in Somali (Abraham 1964:262) feminine nouns have an accentual pattern similar to 
what we have observed in Rendille, e.g.: 

tnan ‘son’ vs. inan ‘daughter’ 
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In Afar (Colizza 1887:66) one finds: 

bala ‘boy’ vs. bald ‘girl’ (note stress opposition) 

In Konso (Black 1974:126) one also finds feminine nouns which are accented on the final root 
vowel, e.g.: 

hilt-eeta ‘fig tree’ (plus additional feminine suffix) 
b) Outside Lowland-East: 

Beja (Almkvist 1881 :59) 

tak ‘man’ vs. takat ‘woman’ 

In Bilin (Hetzron 1976:15) t appears only after feminine nouns preceding an ablative or directive 
(but not with genitive as in Rendille and Somali; this is additional evidence that -et originally 
was not a genitive marker!): 

dexna-led ‘from an old man’ vs. dexna-te-led ‘from an old woman’ 

In Awngi (Hetzron 1976:15) the feminine singular is consistently marked -a. 

Kambata (Grover Hudson 1976:251) ordinarily employs a feminine suffix -ta with the absolute 
form, e.g. adancuta (f) ‘cat’. 

Note that one archaic Rendille construction was found, used in prayers where -it (not -et) was 
found suffixed to 2 feminine consonant-final nouns in the genitive case: 

wax-f serey-at icow il-at ‘the God of the sky and the earth’ 

It is probably safe to posit a Proto-Cushitic feminine formative *-at. 


4. NUMBER 


Most Rendille nouns have a distinct plural form, although there are many nouns which have one 
form only. The latter will be discussed in section 4.2.2. and 4.3.1. Heine (1975/76a:194) and Oomen 
(1978:42) have described approximately the same plural suffixes, although their descriptions of a number 
of individual nouns and their respective plural suffixes differ. Further analysis of Rendille nouns and 
comparative evidence suggest a more accurate analysis. Plural suffixes which on first view seem unrelated 
will be shown to go back to the same proto-plural suffix, while another plural suffix will be shown to be 
a variant of the feminine suffix -et. 
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4.1. The plural suffixes -a C and -o. 

4.1.1. The plural suffix -aC. 

The plural suffix -d C occurs on monosyllabic masculine nouns with long or short vowel, i.e. -a , 
is suffixed and the final consonant is reduplicated. The phonetic realization of the accent is low/falling- 
high, e.g. 


tor 

‘plain’ 

pi: tordr 

jit 

‘road’ 

pi: jitat 

sam 

‘nose’ 

pi: samam 

dor 

‘bull camel’ 

pi : oorar 

to or 

‘spear’ 

pi: t oorar 

Two monosyllabic feminine nouns have been recorded, which take -a C. These are 

meel 

‘place’ 

pi: meelal 

haan 

‘water container’ 

pi: haanan 

Note that polysyllabic masculine nouns do not take the -dC plural suffix. Rather they take a plural 

suffix -Ce (see section 4.2.), or, by exception, 

-d (see section 4.1 .2.). 

4.1 .2. The plural suffix 

o 

o. 


The plural suffix -6 

occurs on monosyllabic and polysyllabic feminine nouns. After a final vowel 

the suffix is -yd. The phonetic realization of the accent is (mid)-mid-high, e.g. 

kob 

‘shoe’ 

pi: kobo 

kur 

‘hill’ 

pi: kuro 

siri'r 

‘bed’ 

pi: siriro 

kombor 

‘stool’ 

pi: komboro 

adah 

‘back’ 

pi: adaho 

irti 

‘bead’ 

pi: irtiyb 

do wo ho 

‘jackal’ 

pi: do wo hoy o 

-d was also found with the following masculine nouns (complete list), in one case in free variation 

with -a C: 



gey 

‘tree’ 

pi: gey 6 or gey ay 

rah 

‘frog’ 

pi: raho 

far 

‘finger’ 

pi: faro 

di'ri 

‘pot’ 

pi: diriyo 

nahas 

‘breast’ 

pi: nahaso 

folas 

‘male camel’ 

pi: folaso 

jilib 

‘knee’ 

pi: jilibb 
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Utah 

‘goatskin’ 

Pi 

ukto 

maar 

‘male calf’ 

pl 

maard ‘calves’ (either sex) 

nyi'rax 

Young male camel’ 

Pi 

nyirxd 

wahar 

‘male goat’ 

Pl 

waharo 

urbor 

Young male sheep’ 

Pl 

urboro 

mandaan 

‘male twin’ 

Pl 

mandaand 


Note that the last five of these masculine nouns have feminine counterparts, e.g. 

maar vs. maar ‘male calf’ vs. ‘female calf’ 

In these cases the form of the plural is best explained by assuming that the plural is based 
upon the feminine singular form. 

In a number of the nouns which take -o, the vowel of the final syllable is elided. All the examples 
found are as follows: 


kardm 

‘small calabash’ 

pl 

karmo 

arit 

‘gate’ 

pl 

arto 

nyirax 

Young male camel’ 

Pl 

nyirxd 

nyirax 

Young female camel’ 

Pl 

nyirxd 

geleb 

‘evening’ 

Pl 

gelbo 

jilib 

‘knee’ 

Pl 

jilbo 

Hah 

‘tooth’ 

Pl 

ilko 

heleem 

‘male sheep’ 

pl 

helmo 

heleem . 

‘female sheep’ 

Pl 

helmo 

Him 

‘tear’ 

Pl 

ilmo 

nabah 

‘ear’ 

Pl 

nabho 


In all cases, except the last, the liquid in penultimate consonant-position seems to be the conditioning 
factor. This statement is also borne out by analysis of verb forms. 

In five nouns, the vowel dropping was accompanied by metathesis of the last two consonants: 


bahab 

‘armpit’ 

Pl 

babho 

Utah 

‘goatskin’ 

pl 

ukto 

ugar 

‘skinbag’ 

pl 

urgo 

dafar 

‘cloth’ 

Pl 

darfo 

abar 

‘mother’ 

Pl 

arbo 


The metathesis is triggered off by a liquid in final position. The examples with final k (/k/) and b 
are unusual, although another example of metathesis involving a pharyngeal fricative and a bilabial has 
been found: 

aham ‘eat!’ (singular) vs. am ha ‘eat!’ (plural) 
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The plurals in -a C and -6 take plural agreement. For example, they use the plural marker h and 
they require plural verbal concord (see section 5). 9 These forms thus differ from other “plurals” (see 
section 4.3.) which take feminine concord. 

4.1 .3. Plural nouns, not ending in -a C or -6. 

A few nouns were found which take plural agreement but do not end in -aC or -d. In all cases 
the accent falls on the last syllable. They do not have a singular counterpart. 

They are the following: 


bind 

‘wild animals’ 

kola 

‘domesticated animals’ 

bice 

‘water’ 

haanii 

‘milk’ 

in cab a 

‘maize’ 

sonxor 

‘sugar’ 

marat 

‘brains’ 

duubat 

‘fog’ 

bandy 

‘light’ 

anxad 

‘lightning’ 

sombob 

‘lungs’ 

basbas 

‘different kinds of milk 


(note -a) 

(note -a) 

cf. Somali: biyyd (pi) 

cf. Somali: c aano (pi) 

(probably loan) 

(loan) 

(note -at) 

(note -at ) 

(see section 4.2.1.) 

(deverbative) 

cf. Somali: sambab ‘lung’ 

’ (note complete reduplication) 


4.2. Hypothetical proto plural suffix *-dt. 

There is evidence to suggest that both plural suffixes -aC and -d go back to the same proto plural 
suffix *-at. 

4.2.1. -dC < *-at. 

a) When a plural noun ending in -dC is determined, that is when the plural marker -h- (see section 

5.1. ) is suffixed, the realization of final -C + -k is always -ss-, independent of the form of the -C, e.g. 


jit at 

‘roads’ 

jitassa 

‘these roads’ 

oorar 

‘male camel’ 

oorassa 

‘these male camels’ 

samam 

‘noses’ 

samassa 

‘these noses’ 

lafdf 

‘bones’ 

lafassa 

‘these bones’ 

da hah 

‘ropes’ 

dahassa 

‘these ropes’ 

mi nan 

‘houses’ 

minassa 

‘these houses’ 


A rule t + h -y ss is natural, t assimilating to h in fricativeness and k assimilating to t in place 
of articulation. A rule such as m + h -y ss (as in samamka -y samassa ) however, is very unnatural. 
This fact is a good argument for assuming that C < *t. 

9 Heine (1975/76a:194) says that some of the plurals in aC are feminine, but I have not found any. 
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b) One plural noun was found not ending in a reduplicated consonant, which also showed -ss-, when 
determined: 

bandy ‘light’ banassa ‘this light’ 

It is assumed that bandy < bamt. Compare a similar process of *t/*d > y in Somali— Rendille corres- 
pondences: bad (d voiceless in word final position) vs. bey ‘sea — lake’ (f); geed vs. gey ‘tree’ (m). 

c) Plurals in -aC do not take -t in the genitive construction as do plurals in -6 (see section 4.1.1 .2.) 
presumably because the -t is already there, although disguised as -C, e.g. dubas-si oorar ‘the tails of 
the male camels’. 

4.2.2. -6 < *-d <*-dt. 

The main evidence for -6 going back to a form ending in -t is the following: plural nouns ending 
in -6 add -t when acting as possessor in a genitive construction, e.g. 


cimbir 

‘bird’ 

pi: cimbiro 

barbarre-ti cimbirot 

‘the wings of the birds’ 


gey 

‘tree’ 

pi: geyo 

liximo-hi geyot 

’the branches of the trees’ 



Since originally Rendille did not have a -t genitive marker (see section 3 .4.1 .), the final -t that is added, 
must originally have been part of the plural noun stem. 

The survival of -t in the plural possessor nouns can be explained in the same way as the -t surviving 
in the feminine possessor nouns, namely by assuming that it originally was followed by a genitive suffix 
*-i plus concord. The -t suffixed in plural possessor nouns is, however, not the same -t as that suffixed 
to feminine possessor nouns. The former goes back to an accented plural suffix *-at, the latter to a non- 
accented feminine suffix *-et. 

It is assumed that at a very early period the -t was lost in the citation form and the vowel changed 
from *-d to -6 . 10 The question is how to account for the distribution of the present-day plural forms 
-6 (^ *-d) and -d C, both presumably going back to *-at. 

In a Synchronic analysis the choice between the two forms seems to be determined to a great extent 
by gender (see section 4.1 .). I would suggest that the historical explanation for the distribution of the 
plural suffixes is phonological, -a C was originally limited to monosyllabic nouns, while the non redupli- 
cated form was used with polysyllabic nouns. This would account for the fact that -aC is only used 
with monosyllabic masculine nouns, while polysyllabic masculine nouns use another suffix -Ce (see 
section 4.3.). For feminine nouns, some of which now are monosyllabic in citation form, we assume 
that the plural suffix was preceded by the feminine suffix and that feminine “monosyllabic” nouns were 
in fact polysyllabic and thus required -6 and not -aC, e.g. *wor-et-6 (now word ) ‘wells’, cf. *wor-a C. 
(now worar) ‘news’. We assume then that in the hypothetical form *wor-et-6, e was dropped and t 
weakened to y, which itself was later lost with nouns ending in a consonant. Evidence for this weakening 
of t, is found in one plural noun in Rendille : 

ir (f) ‘tusk’ pi: iryo 

10 Plurals in -a are found all over Cushitic, e.g. Beja, Sidamo, Afar-Saho. The change from *-a to -6 is also found in 
Somali. The exact condition for this change is unclear, e.g. Somali kab (f) ‘shoe’ pi: kabd , cf. Rendille kob (0 
‘shoe’ pi: kobo. 
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and in Jabarti(Von Tiling 1921/22:105): 

far (f) ‘finger’ pi: far-nya (with epenthetic nasal) 

Further evidence for the positing of feminine -et- preceding plural suffix in feminine nouns is as follows: 

a) In feminine vowel-final nouns the plural suffix is -eyd, where -e- replaces the final vowel, assim- 
ilating to the y, e.g. 


ada 

‘paternal aunt’ 

pi: 

adeyo 

uru 

‘axe’ 

pi: 

ureyo 

korro 

‘camel bell’ 

pi: 

korreyo 


I assume that -y- here, is not epenthetic, but is a reflex of feminine *-t-. If it were epenthetic, one would 
have expected -w- between rounded vowels, and not 

b) The different accentual pattern of plurals in -a C and -6, e.g. wor-ar (low-high) ‘news' vs. 
word (mid-high) ‘wells’. It is thought that in the first example the low-high pitch is the realization of 
the unaccented masculine noun plus accented plural suffix, and the mid-high pitch in the second example 
the realization of the accented feminine noun (accent caused by the feminine suffix) plus the accented 
plural suffix. 

To account for the plural possessor noun in -6t and not expected *-at, it is proposed that at one 
point the -t by itself was reinterpreted as a genitive marker (cf. section 3.4.3.). Then the vowel -a 
was reinterpreted as the plural marker and became -6 by analogy with plurals in -o. 


4.3. The plural suffix -Ce. 

Polysyllabic masculine nouns generally form their plural by suffixing -Ce, 11 or after nouns ending 
in a vowel -nye, see exceptions in section 4.1 . and see section 4.3.1 . The penultimate mora becomes 
accented: 


xoxom 

‘club’ 

pl 

xoxom me 

dabal 

‘chin’ 

pl 

daballe 

miris 

‘cloud’ 

Pl 

mirhse 

uruub 

‘milk container’ 

Pl 

uruiibbe 

maxabal 

‘elder’ 

Pl 

maxaballe 

yahasi 

‘crocodile’ 

Pl 

yahasinye 

diilbe 

‘roofmat’ 

Pl 

dulbenye 


All the nouns which have this type of plural formation, are masculine. It is a productive plural formation. 
The plurals in -Ce and -nye all take the feminine marker -t- in determiner-demonstrative constructions 
and feminine verbal concord (see section 5.3.). Grammatically speaking, they are thus feminine singulars, 
not plurals. They do not add et, when possessor in a genitive construction: 

n C is noun-final consonant reduplicated. 
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banay-ki bakalle ‘the light of the stars’ 

meel-ti dulbenye ‘the place of the roofmats’ 

4.3.1. Masculine nouns which use a pure feminine form in the plural. 

A limited number of masculine nouns, most of them denoting living beings, use a pure feminine form 
in the plural (see section 3.3.). The full list is: 


midir 

‘big boy’ 

pi: 

midir 

galtaam 

‘big girl’ 

pi: 

galtaam 

drab 

‘elephant’ 

pi: 

arab 

farat 

‘horse’ 

pi: 

farat 

ehel 

‘donkey’ 

pi: 

ehel 

keleh 

‘male goat’ 

pi: 

keleh 

waraab 

‘male sheep’ 

pi: 

waraab 

dor 

‘male camel’ 

pi: 

oor (male, water carrying camels) 

dufaan 

‘big male camel’ 

pi: 

dufaan 

dagah 

‘stone’ 

pi: 

dagah 

lahaw 

‘stick’ 

pi: 

lahaw 

wejel 

‘rhino’ 

pi: 

wejel 

heer 

‘ox’ 

pi: 

heer (warriors) 12 


All of these nouns indicating plural, show -t- when determined and feminine verbal concord. All of the 
nouns show -e, when subject and -et, when possessor: 

arabe wor d-ka-jir-t-a ‘the elephants are at the well’ 
dubab-h! arabet The tails of the elephants’ (b + h -> ss) 

4.3.2. Feminines with one form only. 

Besides those feminines like arab ‘elephants’ which have a masculine singular counterpart, feminines 
with plural connotation are found, which do not have a masculine singular counterpart, e.g. 


maxal 

Voung sheep and goats’ 

cinni 

‘bees’ 

ririm 

‘termites’ 

cilim 

‘ticks’ 

marti 

‘strangers, visitors’ 

iiy 

‘sheep’ 


If one wants to specify ‘one’, a singulative device is used: 

marti-t-o ‘a stranger’ (feminine marker + indefinite pronoun) 

12 The word he£r presumably originally meant ‘oxen’ but was extended figuratively to refer to ‘warriors’. For the same 
semantic derivation cf: maar ‘male calf vs. maar ‘female calf’ vs. maarat ‘big boy(s), but younger than the warriors; 
they will be the next set of warriors’. 
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I assume that these feminine nouns lost their masculine singular counterpart. 

Of these feminine nouns with plural connotation, only cmni 'bees’ and marti 'strangers’ do not 
take -t when possessor. Note the double consonant in cmni and the -t in marti. These two may be 
grouped with the “plurals” in -Ce, while the others are pure feminine. 

4.3.3. Hypothetical feminine suffix *-et ~ *-tc. 

If we can assume that at some point *-et had a variant *-te, we can analyze -Ce (- nye/ V ) 
as going back to *-te. In the allomorph nye, y is the reflex of *t and n is an epenthetic nasal, else- 
where attested in synchronic analysis (see allomorphs of focus marker in Oomen (1978:51), also adjacent 
to y). Note that the accent pattern is in line with this proposal. Note that these feminine plurals in -Ce 
do not add -t, when possessor because the t is there, although disguised as C or ny. We see that -te 
became a productive plural suffix, but kept its feminine agreement patterns. Nouns with a pure feminine 
form in the plural must be considered fossilized, archaic forms, which is in line with their restricted 
number. Such nouns are also found in other Cushitic languages where they are also considered archaic, 
e.g. by Hetzron (1972:261). Examples are: 


Somali (Hetzron 1972:259) 
Awngi (Hetzron 1976:15) 
Boni (Heine 1976/77:256) 


dibi 

‘ox’ 

pi: 

dibi (f) 

biri 

‘ox’ 

pi: 

bera (f) 

wool 

‘rhino’ 

pi: 

woosh (f) 


Plural formations of other Cushitic languages are additional evidence for our proposed variant *-te: 


Sidamo (Moreno 1940:24) oso ‘boy’ pi: osote 

cf. elo ‘lover’ (m) vs. elote ‘lover’ (f) 

For Jabarti, von Tiling (1921/22:106) says that a noun may have several plural suffixes: 


mi> } (m) 
ged (m) 


‘house’ 

pi: 

1 

minne 



2 

n.mnede 

‘tree’ 

Ph 

1 

gede 



2 

geddede 



3 

gedo 


The data from Jabarti suggest that originally there was a semantic difference in Cushitic between plurals 
adding the “plural” marker *-d t and those adding the “feminine” marker et/te. This leads us to the 
question, why masculine singular nouns use a feminine form in the plural. In several studies on Cushitic 
this question is dealt with under the term “polarity”. 


4.4. Digression into polarity. 

The concept of polarity, which was introduced in Afroasiatic studies by Meinhof (1912:18), has 
been discussed recently by Hetzron (1967: 184). 13 As examples Hetzron uses Somali: 

13 See also Hetzron (1972:259). 
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libaah-kii ‘the lion’ pi: libaahyd-dii 

godl-tii ‘the lioness’ pi: gooli-hii 

“whereby what is masculine in the singular looks feminine in the plural, and what is feminine in the sing- 
ular has a masculine form in the plural.” In a footnote Hetzron says that no real distinction of genders 
is made in the plural with regard to agreement with verbs. 1 would suggest that the plural gooli-hii is not 
an ordinary masculine singular form, but a distinct plural form. In Somali there are two types of plural 
in -o (Bell 1953:15, 19). One type of plural in -o (the corresponding singulars are masculine) takes 
the definitives -ta, etc., and the final consonants are doubled (compare Rendille “plurals” in - Ce ). The 
other type (the corresponding singular is feminine) takes the definitive -ha, etc., and the final consonant 
is not doubled. Verbal concord is plural for both types, gooli-hii belongs to the latter type. 

Therefore one cannot speak of polarity in the sense that masculine nouns become feminine in the 
plural and conversely feminine nouns become masculine in the plural. The first statement appears to be 
true but the second not. It is true that plural agreement markers show masculine characteristics, but 
this is a universal phenomenon, cf. section 5.1 . One is then left with the fact that a number of masculine 
nouns take a feminine suffix to mark plurality. Note moreover that all over Cushitic the same feminine 
suffix is used to mark singularity. Examples are 

Elmolo (Heine 1975/76b:287) 

dor ‘feathers’ dorte ‘feather’ (f) 

Galab (Sasse 1974:414) 

i'ish ‘grass’ Hishiti ‘blade of grass’ (f) 

Bilin (Hetzron 1976:15) 

ar ‘corn, grain’ ara ‘one piece of com’ (f) 

Perhaps one should not say that the feminine gender is used to express plurality or singularity, but to 
relate the two uses and say that the masculine gender, being the unmarked gender, expresses the feature 
[-Count] , while the additional function of the feminine gender as the marked gender is to express 
[+Count] . [+Count] may indicate either plurality or singularity. This hypothesis is borne out by 
synchronic observation in 4.4.1 . 

4.4.1. Number-unspecified nouns in Rendille. 

In addition to nouns which have a distinct plural form, there are many nouns which have one form 
only. 14 The feminines among those have been accounted for in section 4.3.2. The masculines can 
semantically be interpreted as either singular or plural, but they always show singular agreement. Examples 
are 


14 

Note that, for example, in Borana (Andrzejewski 1960) the vast majority of nouns occur normally in their general 
form, i.e. without affixes. Plural and singulative are seldom used. 
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et 

dod 

goal 

rad 

dahasi 

gambar-ti goal 
cf. gambaro-ki goal 


‘man, men’ 

‘person, people’ 

‘camel, camels’ 

Vulture, vultures’ 

‘fly, flies’ 

‘the hump of the camel’ 
‘the humps of the camels’ 


These masculine nouns can be described as having the feature [ -Count] . In Rendille the singulative, 
expressed by the feminine gender, was lost and was replaced by the following device: 


rad ‘vulture(s)’ 

rad-o ‘a vulture’ 

rad-o kalday ‘a single vulture’ 


while the plural, expressed by the feminine gender, became productive, i.e. it became productive for poly- 
syllabic masculine nouns and replaced for this group the -6 suffix. Those polysyllabic nouns which take 
the plural-suffix -d (see section 4.1 .) must thus be viewed as archaic or they may have changed gender. 
For most of these nouns, as we have seen, the plural in -d is derived from their feminine counterpart, e.g. 


nyirax 

nyirdx 


Young male camel’ 
Young female camel’ 


pi: nyirxo 


It is striking in this respect that no feminine nouns were found which use the feminine form for their 
plural. This is so because, being feminine, they already had the feminine suffix. 


5. PATTERNS OF AGREEMENT 


5.1. Gender/number markers. 

When a noun is modified by an adjective, a genitive, or relative clause, it is followed by a gender/ 
number marker plus a linking particle -f (in free variation with a longer form -tye). ls Instead of -i 
one may have a possessive, demonstrative root, or the indefinite marker -o, for example, 

inam (m) ‘the boy’ 

inam-k-i der ‘the tall boy’ (note: m -*■ jj/__velar) 

inam-k-i Korr ‘the boy of Korr’ 

15 Numerals do not require a gender/number marker nor a linking particle. They seem moreover to control verbal agree- 
ment, e.g. tnam (m) afar-e t-imiy ‘four boys came’ (note -e suffixed to afar and feminine t in verb, while inam is mas- 
culine. 
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inam-k-i yimi, a der yahe ‘the boy, who came, is tali’ 
inam-k-aya ‘my boy’ 

inam-k-a “this boy’ 

inam-k-o ‘a boy’ 

The gender/plural markers are as follows: 

Masculine: /k/, realized as: 


a) k after nasals and after h which represents underlying /k/ 


diim-k-a 

‘this tortoise’ 

soyok-k-aya 

‘my father in law’ ( soyyook ‘father in law’) 

b) h after vowel: 


bakela-k-a 

‘this tortoise’ 

irbi-k-a 

‘this needle’ 

c) <[> after all consonants except those mentioned under a): 

dub-a 

‘this tail’ 

diig-a 

*this blood’ 

jit-a 

‘this road’ 

rak-a 

‘this frog’ 

Feminine: /?/, realized 

as: 

a) t after vowel and all consonants other than those mentioned under b): 

xona-t-a 

‘this nut’ 

kob-t-a 

‘this shoe’ 

bir-t-a 

‘this iron’ 

luh-t-a 

‘this leg’ 

b) After dental and alveolar obstruents, t assimilates to the preceding consonant: 

gaad-da 

‘this outfit’ 

oot-ta 

‘this fence’ 

hos-sa 

‘this grass’ 

If the noun ends in /, 

/ combines with t to ss : 

us-sa 

‘this stick’ (u/ ‘stick’) 
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Plural: /A/, realized as follows: 


a) h after vowel and all consonants, except those reduplicated consonants mentioned under b): 


diriyo-k-a 
bina-h-a 
bice-ha (pi) 
bolox-h-a 
sonxor-k-a (pi) 


‘these pots’ 

‘these wild animals’ 
‘this water’ 

‘these flames’ 

‘this sugar’ 


b) after plural nouns ending in -a C (C is noun-final consonant reduplicated), h combines with the C 
to ss: 


jitas-sa 

‘these roads’ 

1 jit at 

‘roads’) 

dabas-sa 

‘these fires’ 

( dabab 

‘fires’) 

kiiulas-sa 

‘these containers’ 

( kiiulal 

‘containers’) 

minas-sa 

‘these houses’ 

( mi nan 

‘houses’) 


Historically the plural marker k came from /k/ and the masculine/plural distinction was probably 
caused by a difference in following vowel. Synchronically the two consonants are clearly distinct, cf. 


jid-k-a ->■ jida ‘this meat’ (m) 

and anxad-h-a -* anxadha ‘this lightning’ (pi) 


5.2. Demonstratives. 

Demonstratives follow the noun and are preceded by one of the gender/number markers. 


-a 

‘this, these’ 

-uus 

‘that, those’ 

-as 

‘that, those (previous reference)’ 

Examples: 

haw-t-a 

‘this river here’ 

haw-t-uus 

‘that river over there’ 

haw-t-as 

‘that river (previous reference)’ 


5.2.1. Independent demonstratives. 


kan(a) 

(m) 

‘this one’ 

tan(a) 

(0 

‘this one’ 

kanayo 

(pl) 

‘these ones' 


\ 
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kulla (m) 
tiilla (f) 
kullayo (pi) 
kalla (m) 
talla (f) 
kallayo (pi) 


‘that one’ 

‘that one’ 

‘those ones’ 

‘that one’ (pr. ref.) 
‘that one’ (pr. ref.) 
‘those ones’ (pr. ref.) 


kan(a), etc. is used to refer to masculine nouns. 

tan(a), etc. is used to refer to feminine nouns, including “plurals” with a pure feminine form and “plurals” 
in -C e/-nye. kanayo , etc. is used to refer to plural nouns ending in -a C and -b, denoting living beings. 

When was referred to plurals in -<iC and - 6 , denoting inanimate objects, wah-a ‘these things’, was 
preferred. Note that also with the independent demonstratives, we can contrast plurals in -a C and -6 
with “plurals” in -Qe/-nye. The latter show again feminine agreement. 


5.3. Verbal concord. 

There is concord in gender and number between the verb and its subject. There is no distinction of 
gender in the plural. In prefix-verbs (see Oomen 1978:44), masculine is marked by y-, feminine by t- 
and plural by y- . . . n. 

us a-y-imiy ‘he came’ 

ice a-t-imiy ‘she came’ 

ico a-y-imaten ‘they came’ 

In suffix-verbs (Oomen 1978:45), masculine is marked by -</>-, feminine by -t- and plural by <t> . . . n. 
us a-girdam-Q-e ‘he danced’ 

ice a-girdam-t-e ‘she danced’ (m -> n/ t) 

ico d-girdam-<t>-en ‘they danced’ 

When a masculine noun, including those that are [-Count] , is the subject, the verb will have masculine 
concord: 


inam a-y-imiy ‘the boy came’ 

gaal a-y-imiy ‘the camel(s) came’ 

When a feminine noun, including those “plurals” with pure feminine form and those “plurals” ending 
in -Ce/-nye, is the subject, the verb will have feminine concord: 

inam-e a-t-imiy ‘the girl came’ 

arab-e a-t-imiy ‘the elephants came’ 

maxabal-le a-t-imiy ‘the elders came’ 
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When a plural noun is the subject, the verb will have plural concord: 


oordr a-y-imaten 
dowokoyo a-y-imaten 
bind a-y-imaten 
bice a-masaten 
anxad a-masaten 


‘the he-camels came’ 

‘the jackals came’ 

‘the wild animals came’ 
‘the water is finished’ 
‘the lightning is finished’ 


5.4. Pronoun substitution. 

Rendille pronouns of the third person are as follows: 

ussu/us ‘he’ 

ice ‘she’ 

ico ‘they’ (masculine or feminine) 

When a noun is the subject of the sentence, it is not followed by an agreeing pronoun as in Somali (see 
Hetzron 1972:259). When a pronoun refers to a previously mentioned masculine noun, it is ussu/us, e.g. 
referring to (nam ‘boy’, us ayimiy ‘he came’. 

When a pronoun refers to a previously mentioned masculine noun, [-Count] , however, there is a choice, e.g 
referring to goal ‘camel(s)’, us ayimiy or icd ayimaten. 

When a pronoun refers to a previously mentioned feminine noun, it is fee, e.g. 
referring to in&m ‘girl’, ice atimiy. 

When a pronoun refers to a previously mentioned feminine noun, indicating plurality, there is again a 
choice, e.g. 

referring to arab elephants’, fee atimiy or icd ayimaten: 
referring to maxaballe ‘elders’, fee atimiy or icd ayimaten 
When a pronoun refers to a previously mentioned plural noun, it is icd, e.g. 
referring to dowokoyo ‘jackals’, icd ayimaten. 

It appears thus that with some informants semantic plurality determines the concord in referring pronouns 


5.5. Adjectives. 

Adjectives follow the noun and are preceded by a gender/plural marker + linker. They do not them- 
selves mark gender: 

fnam-k-i der ‘the tall boy’ vs. inam-t-i der ‘the tall girl’ 

Some adjectives show plural by complete reduplication or prefixed a-. They work on a simple singular/ 
plural system, where plural tends to be determined on semantic, not syntactic plurality: 

oorassi derder/ader ‘the tall bulls’ (pi) 

arab-ti derder/ader ‘the tall elephants’ (f) 

maxaballe-ti derder/ader ‘the tall elders’ (f) 


V 

\ 


\ 
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APPENDIX 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Transcription 


1.1. Consonants and vowels. 

d represents the post-alveolar stop d. It is phonetically emphatic (pharyngealized). 
c and j represent voiceless and voiced palatal plosives. Phonetically they are sometimes stops and 
sometimes affricatives, depending on positional and individual variation. 

h represents the glottal fricative, is in free variation with 0, depending on the speaker. 
h represents the pharyngeal fricative, voiceless in word-final position. 

-v represents the velar fricative. 

Word-final /k/ is realized as h. It is transcribed with H to distinguish it from the k representing under- 
lying Ik/. 

Length of vowels and consonants is indicated by double vowel or consonant respectively, e.g.: aa\ rr. 


1.2. Accent. 

The accented mora is marked " . The accent is primarily realized by high pitch (see section 2.3.). 

In the case of long vowels, accent on the first vowel indicates falling pitch contour, while accent on the 
last vowel indicates slightly rising pitch contour. Moras following the accented mora have low pitch, 
moras preceding the accented mora have mid, except for plurals in -aC, see section 4.1 . and 4.2. There- 
fore the moras preceding the plural suffix -dC will be marked " , to distinguish them from mid-high 
sequences, e.g. 

wdrar (p) ‘news’ cf. word (p) ‘wells’ 

samam (p) ‘noses’ cf. samo (p) ‘footprints’ 


2. Important note 


In the case of feminine nouns entered with a final -e (assumed underlying form, see section 3.4.3.), 
the final -e has to be deleted to arrive at the citation form. If the resultant form is monosyllabic with 
a short vowel, the accent also has to be effaced (see section 3.4.3.). With all the other nouns the 
nominative/underlying forms and the citation forms are identical. 
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Examples of feminine nouns entered with a final -e : 


inam-e 

‘girl’ 

(underlying and nominative case form) 

inam 

‘girl’ 

(citation and accusative case form) 

wdr-e 

‘well’ 

(underlying and nominative case form) 

wor 

‘well’ 

(citation and accusative case form) 


3. Abbreviations 

m masculine 
f feminine 

p plural 

f (?) fe minine, i.e. showing feminine agreement, but semantically plural (see section 4.3.) 
All nouns will be followed by their plural form, if they have any. 


LIST OF RENDILLE BASIC NOUNS 


accident 

babul m 

babulle f (p) 

agegroup 

xolo f 

xoloyo p 

animal, domesticated 

naf m 

na fa f p 

animals, domesticated 

kola p (stock, wealth) 

, wild 

bind p 


ankle 




mmjim-e f 

minjimo p 


kal m 

kalal p 

anthill 

dundume f 

dundumeyo p 

antelope 

ogdor m 

ogoorre f (p) 

arm 

dahan-e f 

dahano p 

armpit 

bahab-e f 

babho p 

ash 

bom bey 

bombeyye f (p) 

aunt, paternal 

ada f 

adeyb p 

, maternal 

in go f 

ingejo p 

arrow, stick 

lahaw m 

lahaw f (p) 

arrow point 

baldo f 

baldeyo p 

axe 

uru f 

ureyo p 

baby, male 

ersiim m 


, female 

weeli behit m 


back 

addtie f 

adaho p 

back, upper part 

kaari f 
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back, middle part 

girgir m 

girgirre f (p) 

back, lower part 

dub m 

dubab p 

back bone 

da bar m 

dabarre f (p) 

bag, made of skin 

ugar-e f 

urgd p 

bag, made of skin, on the wall 

gorja f 


.. , made of cloth 

kerere f 

kerereyd p 

bark 

nyerim-e f 


basket 

enjel m 

enjelle f (p) 

bead 

irti f 

irtiyo p 

(pi. is also: rainbow, necklace) 

bed 

sirir-e f 

sirird p 

barren female 

mahan-e f 

mahano p 

bee(s) 

cinni f 

(also: sweet) 

bell, wooden camel- 

korro f 

korreyd p 

bird 

cimbir-e f 

cimbiro p 

blacksmith(s) 

tumal-e f 


blood 

diig m 

diigag p 

body 

sar-e f 

sard p 

bone 

laf-e f 

lafd p 

book 

xadaabbe f (p) 

(is ‘papers’) 

bottle 

iltuba f 

iltubeyd p 

bow 

bihin-e f 

bihino p 

boy 

inam m 

yeele f (p) 

, big, but not yet circumcized 

mi dir m 

midir-e f (p) 

, call name 

irka 


bracelet, metal 

haad-e f 

haado p 

branch 

lixim-e f 

liximo p 

brains 

marat p 


bread 

imkate f 


breast 

nahas m 

nahaso p 

brother 

walaal m 

walalinye f (p) 

, elder 

imbobo m 

imbobinye f (p) 


(for accented -6, 

see footnote 4) 

, in law 

baar m 


buffalo 

gasar-e f 

gasaro p 

bull 

dor m 

oor dr p 

butter 

sihim-e f 


calabash, spoonlike 

karam-e f 

karmo p 

calf, male 

maar m 

maaro p 

, female 

maar-e f 

maaro p 

camel(s), general 

gaal m 


, bull 

dor m 

oorar p 

, female 

ayu f 

aid p 

, male castrated 

folas m 

folaso p 
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, big male 

du f dan m 

dufaan f (p) 

, pack 

bal m 

oor f (p) 

, water carriers 

waradb-e f (p) 


, young male 

nyfrax m 

nyirxo p 

, young female 

nyirax-e m 

nyirxo p 

, young, but older than nyirxo 

ilbbr-e f (p) 


— . , young, but older than ilbor-e 

teru m 


, young female, which has not yet given birth 

urhal-e f 

urhalo p 

_ , female which gave birth recently 

frban m 


, female which had a stillborn baby 

lugud m 

lugiidde f (p) 

, female which is kept and milked separately 

dor-e f 

doro p 

— . , young which is being taught to carry loads 

leyley m 

leyley ye f (p) 

, paid as dowry 

cdma f 

cameyb p 

, lent 

maal m 


. , own property 

alal-e f 

alalo p 

camel foot 

vax m 


camel bell 

korro f 

korreyo p 

castrated camels or cows 

sibnan-e f (p) 


cat 

kevtur-e f 

keytureyb p 

cattle 

lolyo f 

lolyeyo p (herds of-) 

charcoal 

jilah-e f 


cheek 

gidam m 

gidamme f (p) 

— 

h ad m 

badad p 

cheetah 

doxool m 

doxoblle f (p) 

chest 

kac m 

kacac p 

child 

weel m 


, children 

nyaxut m 


chin 

dabal m 

daballe f (p) 

centre 

dah-e f 


circumcision 

xandi m 


clan 

gob m 

gbbab p 

cloth 

dafar-e f 

darjo p 

cloud 

miris m 

mirisse f (p) 

club 

xoxom m 

xoxomme f (p) 

cobra 

rafle f 

rafleyo p 

coffee beans 

bun m 


cold 

rofo { 


colour 

dob m 


comb 

filmac m 

filmacce f (p) 

container, big, water 

haan-e f 

baa nan p 

, small, which the herders carry 

soroor m 

soroorre f (p) 

, milk 

madal-e f 

madalo p 

, milk 

jljo f 

jijeyo p 

, milk 

kuul m 

kitulal p 

. , milk 

kuiini f 

kuuniyo p 
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, to milk the camels 

uruub m, 

uruubbe f (p) 

, to keep fat 

udam-e f, 

udamo p 

cooking stone 

kindis m, 

kindisse f (p) 

corpse 

golf of m. 

golfoffe f (p) 

cow 

sah-e f. 

lolyo f (p) 

cowry, cowries 

elel-e f 


crocodile 

yahasi m, 

yahasinye f (p) 

cup 

kokob m, 

kokobbe f (p) 

custom 

hugum m, 

hugumme f (p) 

cutlass 

ilbanga m, 

ilbanginye f (p) 

day 

sah-e f 


, in counting 

ibeen m (also night) 

, afternoon 

maali'm-e f (noon 

- 4 p.m.) 

desert 

hedad-e f, 

hedado p 

dikdik 

sigare f 


dirt 

dubsaH m 


disease 

sigeer m, 

sigeerre f (p) 

dog 

kar m. 

karar p 

donkey 

ehel m, 

ehel-e f (p) 

door 

afdf p 


dowry 

gunu f 


draught 

nabhay m 


dung, goats, camels 

jiroxo f 


, cow 

ulul m 


dust 

ebeer m, 

ebeerre f (p) 

ear 

nabdh-e f, 

nabhd p 



dog-e f 


ear, inside 

hem m 


earth 

il-e f 


egg 

ukah-e f, 

ukaho p 

elbow 

dikil m, 

dikille f (p) 

elder, married man 

maxabal m, 

maxaballe f (p) 

elephant 

drab m, 

arab-e f (p) 

enclosure for animals 

sum m, 

sumatn p 

enemy, enemies 

ciy-e f 


evening 

geleb-e f 

gelbo p (4 - 7 p.m.) 
habe (7 - 10 p.m.) 

eye 

il-e f, 

indo p 

eyelash(es) 

tirif m 


face 

fol m, 

folal p 

faeces 

udu f 


family, unit 

era m. 

eri'nye f (p) 
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, 

gob m, 

gbbab p 

fat, camel 

tom-e f 


, from sheep’s tail 

harka m 


.. .. , from soup 

ensi f 


father 

aba m, 

abinye f (p) 

, in law 

soyooH m 


feather 

tudub m. 

tudiibbe f (p) 

female(s) 

devdho f 


fence 

oot-e f 


fever 

argab m 


finger 

far m, 

faro p 

fire 

dab m, 

dabab p (also i 

fireplace 

taf-e f, 

tafo p 

firewood 

xoro m, 

xorenye f (p) 

firstborn 

teyan m, 

teyano p 

flesh 

jid m, 

jidad p 

flower(s) 

bix-e f (also berry) 

fly, flies 

dahasi m 


, camelfly, flies 

dakar-e f 


fog 

duubat p 


food 

xoxani m 


— 

golol m 


foot, leg 

luh-e f, 

luhlo p 

— 

dandh-e f, 

danahb p 

footprint 

sdm-e f, 

samo p 

forehead 

miin-e f, 

miind p 

forest 

omdar m, 

omaarre f (p) 

frame to carry things 

seyney m, 

seyneyye f (p) 

friend(s) 

al . m 


friend-bond 

deley-e f 


frog 

rah m, 

raho p 

garden 

gos m, 

gosas p 

gate of enclosure 

arit-e f, 

arto p 

gift 

sim-e f 


giraffe 

geri m, 

gerinve f (p) 

girl 

inam-e f 


— . girls 

albe m 


, big, but unmarried 

galtaam m, 

galtaam-e f(p) 

goats and sheep 

dddi m 


goats 

riy-e f 


goats and sheep, young 

maxal-e f 


, male, castrated 

tu may m 


goat, male 

wahar m, 

wahard p 

. , female 

u ahar-e f, 

wahard p 
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, big male 

keleH m, 

keleH-e f (p) 

, big female 

rikiy-e f, 

riyd p 

God 

wax m 


gourd 

ororo {, 

ororeyo p 

grass 

kos-e f 


, dry 

dum m 


grandfather 

aci m, 

acinye f (p) 

grandmother 

inkoko f, 

inkokeyo p 

green 

ulaH m 


ground 

il m 


guest(s) 

marti f 


gum 

hanja f 


hair 

tun-e f 


— , long 

halhal m 


head 

matah m, 

matahenye f (p) 

headrest 

lori'ga f, 

lorigayo p 

heart 

rubey-e f, 

rubeyo p 

heel 

da dab m, 

daddbbe f (p) 

hill 

kur-e f, 

kuro p 

hoe 

xoto f, 

xoteyd p 

hole 

lum m, 

lumam p 

honey 

malab m 


horn 

gaas m, 

gaas 6 p 

, snuf 

kurum m, 

kurumme f (p) 

hospital 

slbtal m, 

sibtalle f (p) 

house 

min m, 

minan p 

, small for old people 

re key m, 

rekeyye f (p) 

hump of camel 

gambar-e f. 

gam bar o p 

hunger 

rarah m 


— 

anka m 


husband 

dram m. 

aramme f (p) 

hyena 

waraba m. 

warabenye f (p) 

ibis(es) 

yol-e f 


imp ala 

hol-e f 


injection 

irbi m, 

irbinye f(p) 

inferiority 

dari f 


intestines 

mindaxar-e f 


iron 

bi'r-e f 


jackal 

dowoho f, 

dowohoyo p 

kidney 

kalasi f, 

kalasiyo p 

knee 

jilib m, 

jilbo p 
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knife 

lake 

land 

, medium dry 

, uninhabited 

, uninhabited 

language 

law 

leaf 

leg 

lid of container 
lie 

lightning 

lion 

lip 

liver 

lizard(s) 

load(s) 

lungs 

mais 

male 

male(s) 

man 

man, men 
marrow 
mat, -roof 

, floor 

meat 

, fried 

, very fat 

medicine man 
metal, tin 
mirror 
milk, general 

, different kinds mixed 

, mixture of fresh milk and blood 

, mixture of sour milk and blood 

monkey(s) 

month 

moon 


kursante f, 

kursantiyo p 

warhan-e f, 

warkand p 

kinjer-e f, 

kinjerd p 

bey-e f. 

beyo p 

il m, 

karra f 

xandiid m 

rib m 

dow p 

ilal p 

af m, 

amur m 

afdf p 

seeb m, 

seebab p 

liih-e f, 

lukld p 

inam m, 

inamme f (p) 

been-e f, 
anxad p 

bakasi m 

heeno p 

furur-e f, 

fururo p 

kelesi f, 

muluh-e f 

kelesiyd p 

meh m, 
sombob p 

incaba p 

lab rn 

mejel m 

et m 

enyet m 

dok-e f 

mekak p 

dulbe m, 

dulbenye f (p) 

Hal m, 

ilalle f (p) 

jid m, 
galangal m 

ked-e f 

jidad p 

moro f, 

inoreyo p 

gadar m, 

gadarre f (p) 

kitaab m, 
haanu p 
basbas p 
benjo p 

kitaabbe f (p) 

sordy-e f 

laceer m 

- 

kay-e f, 
yeyaH m 

kayo p 
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morning 

mother 

mother, call name 

mother in law 

mountain 

mouse 

mouth 

mucus 

mud 

_ , clay to make pots 

nail, claw 
name 
navel 
neck 

necklace, general 

, of unmarried girl, red and white beads 

, of married woman 

, of warrior 

needle 

news 

night 

nose 

nut 

old people 
ostrich(es) 
outfit 
ox 

palm of hand 

fan palm 

paper 

peace 

penis 

people 

place 
plain(s) 
plateau 
pot, clay 
proverb 

rabbit 

rain 
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cirder-e f 


abar-e f, 

arbo p 

ay 6 


soyooh f 


kal m, 

halal p 

uladu m, 

uladinye f (p) 

af m. 

afdf p 

st'im m 


sub-e f 


dobo f 


go fan m, 

gofanne f (p) 

magak m, 

magahenye f (p) 

handur-e f, 

handurd p 

luxum-e f, 

luxumo p 

irtiyd p 


ariyo p 


burgiirca m 


inkeri m 


t'rbi m, 

irbinye f (p) 

wor m, 

worar p 

ibeen m, 

ibeenne f (p) 

sam m, 

samam p 

xdna f 


eween m 


nabaal m 


gaad-e f 


beer m, 

heerar p 

danah-e f, 

danaho p 

baar m 


xadaab m, 

xadaabbe f (p) 

nebey-e f 


gul m, 

giilal p 

enyet m 


dod m 


meel-e f, 

meelal p 

tor m, 

tordr p 

orrat-e f, 

orto p 

diri m, 

diriyo p 

mamah-e f 


bakela m 


hir m 
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rainbow 

irtiyd p 


rhinoceros 

wejel m. 

wejel-e f (p) 

rib 

waru m, 

warinye f (p) 

rich person 

kamur m 


river 

haw-e f, 

ha wo p 

road 

jit m, 

jitat p 

rock 

lihti m, 

lihtinye f (p) 

roof 

serey-e f (is ‘sky’) 

root 

hey m, 

heyay p 

rope, in general 

yabar m, 

yabarre f (p) 

, made of camel skin 

dah m, 

dahuh p 

, made of camel skin 

gitim-e f, 

gitimo p 

, made of sisal 

yardf-e f 


, camels wear around neck 

herar m. 

herarre f (p) 

, to tie small goats 

ordh-e f 


rumor 

ham m 


saliva 

hanjuf-e f 


salt 

magad-e f 


sand storm 

maldlwa m 


scar 

gumar m, 

gumarre f (p) 

scorpion(s) 

drar m 


secretary bird(s) 

ingubu f 


seed 

ilim-e f, 

Hind p 

settlement 

gob m, 

gubab p 

, site 

uram-e f 


, former site 

ras m. 

rasas p 

— _ , very old site, abandoned long ago 

jebsi m, 

jebsinye f (p) 

shadow 

oslm-e f, 

osimo p 

sheep and goats 

addi m 


, young 

maxal-e f 


sheep, in general 

iiy-e f 


sheep, male 

heleem m, 

he lino p 

, female 

heleem-e f, 

helino p 

, big male 

warab m, 

wardb-e f (p) 

, big female 

lah-e f, 

ono p 

, female, which has not yet given birth 

suben-e f, 

subend p 

, young male 

urbor m. 

urboro p 

, young female 

urbor-e f, 

urboro p 

, (and goats) which have been castrated 

tumay m 


shield 

gacam m, 

gacamme f (p) 

shilling 

cllim m, 

cilimme f (p) 

shoe 

kob-e f, 

kobo p 

shoulder 

bar bar m, 

barbarre f (p) 

sisal, wild 

eyma f 
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sister 

waldal f, 

walali'nye f (p) 

, elder 

in da f 

skin 

gog m, 

gbgag p 

, prepared, camel 

maxeer m, 

maxeerre f (p) 

, prepared, to wear 

sakal-e f. 

sakalo p 

, prepared, cow, to sleep on 

nib-e f, 

nibo p 

, prepared, goat 

utaH m, 

ukto p 

sky 

serey-e f 


smoke 

um m, 

urnam p 

snake 

toof m, 

toofaf p 

soil 

il m 


soup 

cicax m, 

cicax xe f (p) 

spear 

to or m. 

toorar p 

spider(s) 

arti f 


spoon 

nyaraab m , 

nyaraabbe f (p) 

squirrel(s) 

ures m 

star 

bakal m, 

bakalle f (p) 


yeyehirn-e f 


stick 

la haw m, 

lahaw-e f (p) 

, big, bent, for building the house 

utub m, 

utiibbe f (p) 

stomach 

ur m. 

iirdr p 

stone 

da gall m, 

dagaH-e f (p) 

stool 

kombor-e f, 

komborb p 

strength 

mi'g-e f 


sun 

orrah-e f 


sweets 

nanah m 


sword 

birlab m 

birlabbe f (p) 

tail, behind 

dub m, 

dubab p 

tale 

ha we a m, 

hawesse f (p) 

tear 

Him -e f, 

ilmo p 

termite(s) 

ririm-e f 


thing 

walah p 


thirst 

sugub m 


thunder 

karkaraho p 


tick(s) 

cilim-e f 


— - , big 

turdac m 


tin 

gadar m, 

gadarre f (p) 

tobacco 

torn bo f 


tongue 

harab m, 

harabbe f (p) 

tool, iron 

lumat-e f 

tooth 

ilaH-e f, 

ilko p 

, molar 

goos m, 

goosas p 

tortoise 

dam m, 

di'imam p 

tree 

gey m, 
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tribe 

ydf-e f, 

yajo p 

truth 

rum- e f 


turban 

duub m, 

diiubdb p 

tusk, elephant 

(h)i'r-e f, 

(h)ir(y)d p 

twig 

si'rbi f, 

sirbiyd p 

twin, male 

mandaan m, 

mandaano p 

. , female 

mandaim-e f, 

mandaand p 

uncle, paternal 

a bay a m, 

abayt'nye f (p) 

, maternal 

abiyo m, 

aptinye f (p) 

urine 

kali f 


vagina 

gel m. 

gelal p 

vein 

hey m, 

hevdy p 

, for bleeding 

ham m. 

hdmam p 

viper 

ebesa f. 

ebeseyi) p 

voice 

hoy m, 

hoyay p 

vulture(s) 

rad m 


wall 

borox m 


war 

th'ho f 


warriors 

heer-e f (p) 


wart 

cibnam-e f. 

cilmamd p 

water 

bice p 


water hole, big 

gdtab m, 

gatabbe f (p) 

, small 

hdr-e f, 

hard p 

, deep 

gidfm-e f, 

gidimb p 

week 

teyba f, 

tevbeyo p 

well 

wbr-e f, 

word p 

widow 

miinxo f 


wife 

aram-e f, 


wind 

hdfar m 


, cold 

tafuf m 


window 

doh-e f. 

do ho p 

wing 

bar bar m. 

bdrbarre f (p) 

woman 

maxabal-v f 


women, wives 

oborri m 


worm 

deyah m 


wound 

jis m. 

jisas p 

year 

gu/h) m, 

gu(h)aih) p 

yellow, of camels 

sort f, 

soriyo p 

... . , of rainbow 

darle f 
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